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Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to 
be known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indi- 
cated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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WORLD ALLIANCE CONGRESS 


The people of the New England churches 
will be interested in the significant meet- 
ings of the Good Will Congress of the 
World Alliance for International Friend- 
ship through the Churches, to be held at 
the Hotel Statler in Boston, Nov. 8-11. 

On Sunday, Nov. 7, a number of the 
pulpits of the churches of Greater Boston 
will be filled by visiting preachers. .The 
Congress itself opens in the ball room of 
the Statler Hotel with a meeting primarily 
for ministers, on Noy. 8 at eleven a. m. 
The speakers will be Rabbi Israel of Bal- 
timore, Rev. Harold C. Phillips of Cleve- 
land, and Mr. Michael Williams of New 
York. i 

Round Table luncheons Tuesday noon 
will discuss various aspects of peace action. 
The chairmen of these Round Tables will 
be President Comstock, Prof. A. E. Hol- 
combe, Prof. Norman B. Nash and Presi- 
dent W. A. Nielsen. A Youth Rally Tues- 
day evening will be addressed by Mr. Edwin 
Espy of New York, Mr. Graham Hutton of 
London, and Rey. Jeffrey Campbell of 
Boston. 

The guests and speakers at the banquet 
Wednesday evening will be Viscount Cecil 
of England, Ambassador Wang of China, 
and Senator Pope of Idaho. 

The Armistice Day service on Thurs- 
day, the 11th, will be led by Rev. Howard 
C. Robbins of New York. Bishop Oldham 
of Albany, president of the American 
Branch of the Alliance, will be the pre- 
siding officer,and among the guests will be 
Dr. Wm. P. Merrill of New York, presi- 
dent of the Church Peace Union, Mr. Clark 
Hichelberger, general secretary of the 
League of Nations Association, Dr. Guy 
Talbot of San Francisco, Dr. Miles Krum- 
bine of Cleveland, Mme. Malaterre- 
Sellier of Paris, and the staff officers of the 
Alliance. 

The full programs will soon be ready 
for distribution, and can be obtained at 
the Boston office of the Congress at 6 


Beacon Street. 
* x 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Sixteen persons were present at the 
meeting of the ministers on Monday, 
Oct. 11. These were Robert Rice, Dr. 
Etz, Arthur W. Webster, Tracy M. Pull- 
man, Clarence L. Eaton, Alvar W. Polk, 
Dr. Huntley, Charles H. Emmons, Dr. and 
Mrs. Leighton, Dr. Robbins, Otto S. 
Raspe, Arthur A. Blair, Emerson H. 
Lalone, Howard B. Gilman, and Dr. Coons. 
The devotional service was conducted 
by Mr. Eaton. Mr. Webster was at the 
piano. The president, Mr. Rice, had 
charge of the meeting. 

At the brief business meeting the presi- 
dent directed the committee on nomina- 
tions of last year to consider the matter 
of a secretary-treasurer and to bring in a 
candidate for that double office. 

The speaker for the day was Dr. Etz, 
who gave a splendid preview of the Chi- 


cago Convention. Under the title of 
“Facing New Frontiers,’ Dr. Etz pointed 
out that the changed and changing con- 
ditions of today necessitate our facing situ- 
ations and problems which are completely 
different from those of former days. There 
are certain things which must be consid- 
ered by us, and done, if we are to hold our 
place and succeed in the newer times. 
He suggested and amplified these things 
which should be done at Chicago: 1. We 
must unify our general denominational 
organization. 2. We must take a new look 
at our foreign missionary work, planning 
not to withdraw but to adjust our work to 
the greater need. 38. We must develop a 
stronger and more efficient ministerial and 
lay leadership. 4. We must foster a new 
spirit as to our mission and business as a 
church. Dr. Etz closed with an encourag- 
ing and appreciative word upon our 
general financial condition, with proper 
praise for the men who have done such ex- 
cellent work in the past two years. 


* a 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The Ferry Beach family lost one of its 
loyal members through the death of Rev. 
Ezekiel V. Stevens at Columbus, Ohio, 
Oct. 12, while en route to the convention 
at Chicago. Having attended the Ferry 
Beach summer meetings nearly every 
season in three decades, Mr. Stevens 
climaxed his record this year by being 
present during the institutes for young 
people, church school workers and minis- 
ters. This very fact is a revelation of Mr. 
Stevens’ character and thoroughgoing in- 
terest in every department of church ac- 
tivity. He easily formed acquaintance- 
ship with persons of all ages. Mr. Stevens 
excelled in the sport of pitching horse- 
shoes, and under his direction Mr. Soder- 
gren constructed a standard horseshoe 
court which was named after him. He 
took part in the worship service August 1, 
and served as chairman of the nominating 
committee for the first annual meeting of 
the new Ferry Beach corporation. 

Once more an appeal is made for 1937 
snapshots. A fine picture of the outdoor 
clambake during the Institute of World 
Affairs has turned up. Pictures were 
taken of the picnic supper at Hazel Kirk’s 
place, but no copy has reached the secre- 
tary yet. Pictures in the following cate- 
gories are sought: A. Environment—views 
of the buildings, grounds, beach, cottages 
and other features in the neighborhood. 
B. Action pictures—illustrating what peo- 
ple do at Ferry Beach. C. Personalities— 
illustrating the people one meets at Ferry 
Beach—personal portraits, family groups, 
table, stunt or study groups. D. His- 
toric—illustrating events worthy of re- 
membrance. 

“Will”? Metz reports progress in his re- 
covery from an infected knee, and despite 


physical difficulty is carrying out his re- 


sponsibility as a teacher in the high school 
at Mexico, Me. } 
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John Wesley’s Awakening 


OCTOR JOY, long-time editor of The Christian 
Advocate, New York, a man of parts and a de- 
lightful comrade, has written a book* on John 

Wesley, small enough to slip into the side pocket, 
interesting enough to hold one on a ‘train or in the 
roar of the subway, and important enough to remain 
in use long after the author and this reviewer have 
been gathered to their fathers. It is well worth 
abdicating a throne like that of director of a leading 
journal of the Methodist Church, if one can make such 
a contribution to all the churches as this book. 

For John Wesley is not only the founder of Metho- 
dism and the patron saint of a sect. He is a character 
in the galaxy of world heroes, and a figure that no 
man who would know general history can possibly 
ignore. Doctor Joy’s book sets Wesley in his place 
in history, tells the dramatic story of his life, and 
arouses a desire in men and women to take up the 
work that he began. One does not have to be a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America 
in order to derive profit from a study of Wesley, but 
if one is a member of that now united church, one can 
be forgiven for pride in Wesley and in a book of this 
kind about him. 

Doctor Joy takes us first to Oxford University, 
where a group of students formed aclub to help the mem- 
bers live up to the obligations of the Christian reli- 
gion, and especially to help the poor, and the prisoners 
round about, and fellow students in danger or dif- 
ficulty. They were so regular and methodical about 
it that in derision fellow students called them Metho- 
dists. One gets a view of the eighteenth century as 
he reads that not simply fellow students but university 
authorities disliked and opposed such activities. 

When we go back to the Epworth Rectory with 
Doctor Joy and see how Susanna Wesley, John’s 
mother, who bore nineteen children, managed her 
family, we understand better the forces which helped 
shape the destiny of her famous son. It is a vivid 
narrative. 

The chapter on the voyage to America is called 
“The Georgia Fiasco,’”’ and fiasco it was in one sense, 
but it broadened Wesley immeasurably. On shipboard 
and after landing he was in close association with the 
Moravians, and was captivated by their spirit. “They 
were always employed,” wrote Wesley, “always cheer- 


*John Wesley’s Awakening. By James Richard Joy. The 
Methodist Book Concern: New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 
Price, 50 cents net. 


ful themselves and in good humor with one another; 
they had put away all anger and strife and wrath and 
bitterness and evil speaking; they walked worthy of 
the vocation wherewith they were called and adorned 
the gospel of our Lord in all things.’”’ And Doctor 
Joy commenting says, ‘Here was a startling phenom- 
enon—holy living without the help of elaborate ritual 
and minute observance of churchly rites.” 

It is a phenomenon just as convincing today, 
for at the great ecumenical conference in Edinburgh 
during the past summer the Friends were in attend- 
ance, and the unsolved riddle was how to make ac- 
ceptance of the sacraments the test of Christianity 
and yet not exclude the Friends who will have nothing 
to do with them. “Simple folk,’ Doctor Joy calls 
the Moravians, who were “outside the pale of the 
Church.” They were happier in their religion than 
was Wesley, the High Churchman. They were a 
problem for Wesley and they are a problem for the 
high church folk today. 

The mission to Georgia was a fiasco, but it was 
an illuminating one to Wesley. ‘Wesley here faced,” 
writes Doctor Joy, ‘one of the worst and commonest 
obstacles to the success of missions, the un-Christian 
acts of so-called Christians.’ Said the great chief 
Tomo-chichi, as reported in the book: “‘Ugh—those 
are Christians at Frederica; those are Christians at 
Savannah. Christian lie; Christian steal; Christian 
beat man. Meno be Christian.” 

There are many of us today serving in churches 
where religion is “practical” and where men show 
their faith by their works, who are conscious of a 
fatal paralysis. It may help them to read of the re- 
ligious experience of a man who, more than any other 
man of his age, applied his religion, but who first 
found God himself. As Lynn Harold Hough, whom 
the author quotes, puts it: ‘Christianity,’ he saw, 
“vas not what he did for God, but what God did in 
him.” But Dean Hough adds: “Of course Wesley 
understood that an inner experience which did not 
turn into outer action would stultify itself.” 

Then come the chapters on the preaching. One 
of the thrilling chapters is called “The Horseman of 
the Lord.” Whether preacher or layman, it is doubt- 
ful whether there is a man who believes in religion at 
all who would not find his heart kindle within him 
as he reads the story of labors so prodigious and so 
effective all over the British Isles. 

One can say truly of Doctor Joy’s little book 
that he makes us see why the British statesman, 
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the Right Honorable Augustine Birrell, wrote: “If 
you want to get into the eighteenth century, to feel 
its pulses throb beneath your fingers, deny yourself 
your annual reading of Boswell or your biennial retreat 
with Sterne, and ride up and down the country with 
the greatest force of the eighteenth century in England. 
His Journal for fifty years is the most amazing record 
of human exertion ever penned or endured.” 
* * 


GOING ALONG TOGETHER 


HE Universalist Church is not the only church 
within whose borders there are gathered people 
of many shades of opinion. Roughly we classify 

our people as radicals, liberals and conservatives, but 
in between these terms there are people with something 
about them of all three. We do not know of any group 
of Christians of whom the same thing might not be 
said. In the convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church at Cincinnati we have an illustration. In 
economic matters there are Episcopalians who are 
radical, liberal or conservative. In theology, and in 
polity, it is much the same. 

Some of the most devout and consecrated Epis- 
copalians are back of the Church League for Indus- 
trial Democracy. ‘To others the very name is anath- 
ema. Some want to join the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America. Others insist on 
waiting to see what some of the Eastern Orthodox 
churches think about it. 

Various old friends of ours have shown up in the 
Episcopal Convention, such as ‘‘the time is not ripe.” 
That, in part at least, is how the laymen killed the 
liberalizing of the divorce canon. ‘Further study” 
is needed. 

Still, all of these Episcopalians go on together. 
Congregationalists and Methodists of all shades of 
opinion go on together. 

To learn to live happily with people with whom 
we do not agree, and to work with them, is part of 
the task of the Christian. 

The attitude is a mistaken one if it means a 
hiding of conviction. It is a right attitude if it 


means true tolerance. 
* * 


HANGING ON TO THE BULL 


WRITER in one of our denominational pub- 
lations raises the question of “tenure of 
office.”” He thinks it would be a good idea to 

have a limited term for church officials, so that we 
can get rid of people who have outlived their 
usefulness. This would mean, for example, say ten 
years as a maximum for the General Superintendent, 
manager of the Publishing House, General Secretary, 
editor of the Leader, pastor of the Washington church, 
head of the Japan Mission, etc., etc. Our friend writes 
feelingly of how easy it is to put people into office, 
and what a revolution is involved in getting them out. 
He recognizes that some of us are ‘valuable’ and 
“irreplaceable,” and perhaps we ought to pause here 
to express our thanks. He has full sympathy for the 
personal welfare of officials, but he thinks that boards 
ought to have courage enough to consider the welfare 
of institutions and papers and churches, and make 
changes before it is too late. 


Now who can object to such a pronouncement? 
Certainly nobody but an official who is determined 
to hang on whether or no. We endorse the writing, 
which is confidential and not to be quoted, but we 
append a postscript. 


We desire to raise the question as to what can be 


done about the official who is like the man hanging 
on to a bull by its tail and can’t let go. We have 
officials who see calmly and clearly that changes ought 
to be made, and who are put into the attitude of being 
“‘quitters’’ every time they bring the matter up. 
Admitting that there are men who stick like 
burrs to a job, we must remember also that there are 
jobs which stick like burrstoaman. So let’s push for a 


fixed tenure of office, but let’s not be quite so sure 


that the official is going to be heartbroken. He may 
be glad to be rid of the bull. 


* * 


A FUNERAL CUSTOM 


OME of our ministers who are working hard 
to refine and elevate funeral services have come 
to the conclusion that they ought to work to 

keep people from opening the casket during or after 
a service. Their argument is that after they have 
labored hard to present the idea of continuing exist- 
ence, the people are brought face to face with the 
stark reality of dissolution. 

Personally we think it wiser to face any reality 
and to start on from there. It seems to us an element 
of weakness in our case to ask that people be not. 
permitted to look upon the faces of the dead. 

We admit that many of our funeral customs are 
crude, but gradually they are being refined. Recently 
when an undertaker pulled down all the shades, we 
saw a family roll them all up. The sunshine of God 
flooded the place. That was an improvement. 

If a family are glad and willing to have friends 
look upon the face of the beloved one, why not have 
it so? If pain has distorted the countenance and they 
want the casket closed, why not have it so? If the 
effectiveness of our message depends upon our co- 
operating to hide the body from view, it seems to us 
that we are near defeat. 

If it depends upon our insisting that people look 
at the dead, we are near defeat. 

Our strength lies in hiding nothing and trusting 
God. 


x OX 


THE CHRISTIAN GOD 


OCTOR SHANNON, minister of Central Church, 
D Chicago, is a successor to mighty preachers 
and is known himself as a mighty preacher 

too. Great preaching, however, is not necessarily 
great literature, and we cannot give Doctor Shannon’s 
last book,* “The Christian God,” a high mark as lit- 
erature. Not that he is lacking in grammar or in 
felicitous choice of words, but the mighty torrent of 


words which lifts a crowd in an auditorium is not as | 


effective in cold type. “Bird nature,’’ he writes, “is a 
fluttering, winged treatise on God-nature; nor is it 


*The Christian God and Other Addresses. By Frederick 
F. Shannon, D. D. Fleming H. Revell Co.: New York and Lon- 
don. Price $1.50. 


one whit less mysterious because blindingly familiar.”’ 
All true and important, of course, but a bit too flut- 
tering and too blinding in print. And of flowers he 
writes: ‘We are to consider, study, ponder, them 
because it is the intention of God, through them, to 
make us think truly, wisely, deeply, magnificently 
and Christfully of Him.” 

Doctor Shannon frequently jams syllables to- 
gether to produce words that hit ceiling and tym- 
panum alike with terrific force, but they don’t carry 
quite the force in print. 

His Easter sermon, “Opening Death Valley,” 
must have been a powerful one. His use of Death 
Valley, California, must have been thrilling. But 
when one reads in cold blood how “man has actually 
killed God,” how “God in His goodness allowed man 
in his wickedness to commit the crime of theoktony 
or deicide,”’ it just doesn’t get over. 

* * 


EZEKIEL V. STEVENS 


E feel moved to say a few words about one of 
our ministers who could hardly be called 
distinguished, who never occupied important 

positions, but who carried on like a gentleman and 
a Christian in comparative obscurity. Ezekiel Vose 
Stevens of Marlboro, Mass., headed westward toward 
the General Convention of our Church, received 
the summons at Columbus, Ohio, where he once ac- 
ceptably served the church, and he promptly answered 
the call to what he believed and we believe is a higher 
life. 

} We liked Ezekiel Vose Stevens. Some of his 
Quaker ancestors lived in him, making him plain, 
direct, friendly, in all human relations. Something of 
his early legal training stuck to him, making him know 
how futile it was to discuss abstract subjects unless 
he could get his ideas across to the hearer. He was a 
fine man and a faithful minister, and we shall miss 
him greatly. 

And we liked his chief recreation. He pitched 
horseshoes and was an expert at the game. To seea 
man well up in the seventies, erect, alert, skillful, 
happy, instructing others and often making a “bull’s 
eye” himself as he tossed the irons, was delightful. 
There are 130,000,000 of us in this country, and few 
of us will be remembered long after we are gone. 
But it is extraordinary how long memory lingers af- 
fectionately upon the careers of the men who modestly 
and faithfully performed the duties entrusted to them 


and loved their fellow men. 
* * 


JAPAN SETS A CRUEL PRECEDENT 
HILE Japan is trampling on international law 
W as we have known it, shelling fishermen, 
bombing women, babies and other civilians, 
who are supposed to be exempt from attack, there is 
reason to believe that all war in the future will be 
like the cruel, wicked war that Japan is waging against 

China. 

One cannot say that trench warfare is over, but 
one can say that with it in all future wars there will be 
an increasing devastation of civilian areas. All the 
_ great nations are expanding air forces, and this means 
jn war time an attack upon great centers of population 
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which cannot be well defended by any means now in 
our power. There is but one way to stop it, and that 
is to stop war. 

It is said that many people in Japan do not favor 
this war upon China. Doubtless this is true, but such 
people as yet have little power. They should be 
cheered with our prayers and our sympathy, but such 
sympathy should not blind us to the fact that a nation 
must bear responsibility for its acts. 

All the people of Japan who are raising rice and 
working in factories are waging war on China as 
much as the soldiers at the front. 

If we engage in an unjust war, everybody who 
raises chickens and sells eggs, or does a day’s work of 
any kind, will be a part of the army, whether pacifist 
in opinion or not. We are bound up together. That 
is what keeps a nation alive, helps it in a life and 
death struggle. Both economics and tactics are a 
part of war. 

There is little that we can do in driving Japan 
out of China, but the least we can do is not to endorse 
Japan. A clear line of duty is steady work to create 
a world opinion and a world action that will make 
war impossible. And another clear line of duty is to 
be fair to Japan even in the darkest hour of this brutal 
war of conquest, and to keep steadily in mind the feel- 
ings of the kind-hearted, thoughtful Japanese who 
do not approve the big-stick policy in China. 


* * 


METHODIST CHURCH OF AMERICA 
N some sections of our church are a few earnest souls 
who lament the passing of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, into the Methodist Church of 
America. The same was true among the Methodist 
Protestant brethren. Would it not be well for churches 
as well as individuals to give heed to the words of our 
Savior? ‘Whosoever will save his life shall lose it, 
and whosoever will lose his life for my sake shall find 
it.” “For my sake” is evermore first.— North Carolina 
Christian Advocate. 
* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Everybody knows that an important official of 
the Universalist General Convention has resigned to 
accept a call to a parish, and everybody in the de- 
nomination is talking about it except The Christian 
Leader. It will not be news until it ceases to be news. 


China Famine Relief, U. S. A., Inc., 105 East 
22nd St., New York, appeals again for contributions 
for the thousands driven from their homes by the 
Japanese invasion. 


In the good time coming, there probably will be 
intense partisanship, but partisanship unsullied by the 
reckless lying so much in evidence today. 


It is splitting hairs to insist that we can save all 
the values associated with the word God and kick the 
word itself out of the back door. 


Too often we condemn others for sins which are 
essentially our own whether we are fully conscious 
of it or not. 
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The Immediate Task Facing Our Church* 


Seth R. Brooks 


Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life. John 6 : 68. 


GENERAL CONVENTION affords an excel- 
lent opportunity for us to ask ourselves, “Why 
are we here?” and ‘“‘Why have we come?”’ We 

are all, I take it, vitally interested in the Universalist 
Church. What reason has that church for existing 
and what is its dominant purpose? Some years ago 
there was a song, “I’m all dressed up with no place 
to go.” Our life today is full of organizations, in- 
stitutions, and societies that remind one of that song. 
They have all the equipment, paraphernalia, and ap- 
paratus. They are all dressed up, but they have no 
place to go. It is my guess that they will linger for a 
while, but eventually time will put them to sleep, 
for our world is such a full place that only those things 
which justify their existence can endure. We live in 
an appalling world. We think for a moment of the 
brutality and the atrocities of the long conflict in 
Spain; we see troubled Europe and the wicked in- 
vasion of China by Japan. In spite of the horrors of 
the Chinese situation, the great nations of the world, 
like France, the United States, and Great Britain, 
must stand by and look on, for fear that if they relax 
their eternal vigilance over Europe, aggressor nations 
there will start another European conflict and grab 
more territory for themselves. 

This summer I had some interesting talks with a 
man who was a house painter. He knew that I was a 
minister and he went at me with the attitude of one 
who thought I was to blame for the world chaos. He 
asked, “Can you say that this is a modern, civilized 
Christian world?” And then answered, “Why, the 
cruelties of the barbarian and the dark ages were as 
child’s play compared to the brutality of men to- 
day!’ I did not argue with my friend, but I did realize 
then as I do constantly that, whether we like it or not, 
the Church is dropped down in just that kind of pic- 
ture and is forced to live its life today against a tragic 
background. 

I confess that I am one who has said openly that 
the Universalist Church must be about its task. (And 
I do know that abroad today on the part of many of 
our people there is a feeling of pessimism—a feeling 
that things are slipping and there is no hope.) But 
what is our task? Is our message still unique? Have 
we a particular contribution to make? Have we yet 
a job to do? What is the immediate task facing our 
Church? It seems to me these are questions that 
must be answered. 

Two years ago when I was chosen to give this 
sermon, I went to two of my closest friends in the 
Universalist ministry, Charles Clare Blauvelt and 
Emerson H. Lalone, and suggested to them that we 
produce jointly a sermon on the immediate task facing 
our Church. We three had entered college and theo- 
logical school together during the World War. We 
had lived together for six years under the same roof. 


*Occasional sermon at the General Convention in Chicago, 
Wednesday evening, October 20. 


We had had the same number of pastorates, our 
friendship had continued over the years, and we were 
all vitally interested in the Universalist cause. For 
some months now we have been having a “round 
robin” letter to try to discover wherein we agreed, 
or wherein we disagreed, and if we had any answer 
to the question proposed. 

Dr. Blauvelt approaches the theme from the 
standpoint of one who believes that the task facing 
our Church does not differ materially from that which 
faces the whole Protestant movement. He seeks his 
answer in a concept of the Church itself and its rela- 
tionship to Jesus. ‘“The Church,’ he says, “is not a 
supernatural institution, but rather grew out of the 
devotion of the disciples to the personality of Jesus. 
As Paul put it, ‘I know whom I have believed.’ There 
is the historic genesis, the dynamic center, the abiding 
continuum.” So Dr. Blauvelt contends that the im- 
mediate task facing our Church is to endeavor to be 
disciples of his spirit and to carry out the mission of 
Christ on earth, and to incarnate the spirit of Jesus 
in our whole approach to the problems of mankind 
everywhere. The Church to him is more than a 
fellowship of those who seek to walk in “‘the way, the 
truth, and the life.”’ Itis the source of a moral driving 
power and ethical idealism which seeks to establish 
an ever nobler society. Thus the Church must be 
the moral umpire of its day. It must educate, not 
agitate. It must lay before people all that is in- 
volved in our various social, economic, and political 
theories, and place it alongside the ideal as taught 
and lived by Jesus. The immediate task of our 
Church is to create a fellowship in which man’s in- 
ner life shall be enriched and ennobled, and to set 
forth Jesus as the world’s leader and authority in the 
spiritual realm. In brief, to summon our generation 
to the creation of a co-operative social, economic, and 
political order in which the dominating motive shall 
be Christian love and good will. 

Mr. Lalone approaches the topic from the stand- 
point of one closely associated with our denominational 
interests. He sees the problem as applied to the sev- 
eral units of our Church. He says that for the past 
eight months he has made a searching study of the 
Universalist Church, inside and out. He is proud of 
our history and the way our fathers led an unpopular 
cause. He is thrilled by our present program of prac- 
tical works, and he thinks that it is unusually fine for 
so small a group of people. Recently he has attended 
five state conventions and three summer institutes, 
and he was overcome by the appalling ignorance of 
Universalist people about the Universalist Church 
and what it is doing. Thus he says the immediate 
task facing our Church is to get acquainted with it- 
self, its history, its activities, its gospel, its work and 
projects, then to restate our aims and to consolidate 
our support of the good works now in progress. He 
points out that the great weakness of our Church is 
that psychologically we are not a church but a col- 
lection of auxiliary organizations, each carrying on its 
own particular project. He does not believe in cen- 
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tralized, authoritarian church government, but he 
believes that no new project should be started with- 
out the consent of the whole Church. Moreover, he 
says that since we have come out of a history of con- 
troversy, we should be foolish to soft-pedal it. We 
need to face clearly the issues of our day in the spirit 
of Christian good will and intelligent Christian co- 
operation. 

I approach this topic as one who believes that the 
answer to our present problem rests very largely upon 
the local churches. The answer is to be found in a 
joint responsibility between laity and clergy. In 
other words, every one of us has a part in this problem. 

The immediate task facing our Church is to make 
our local churches houses of worship and fellowships 
of learners. I constantly hear of persons who no 
longer come to church because they don’t get enough 
out of church. They say they can go to a hall or 
auditorium, to a lecture or a forum, or, for that matter, 
read a book or a good magazine, and get in better form 
what they are hearing in their churches. The theo- 
logical schools had better be aware of this fact and 
enlighten their students about it, and teach them how 
to conduct services of worship in a house of prayer 
and how to make a local church a fellowship of learners. 
Many will not agree with me, but I believe no church 
has the right to exist unless it is a place of public 
worship, and that no minister has the right to the 
office unless he is a priest at the altar as well as a 
preacher in the pulpit and a pastor in the parish. 
By worship I mean the act of the soul’s going out to 
that which is higher. If I say I worship my mother’s 
memory, I mean that I go out to that higher goodness, 
beauty, and tenderness which I saw in her which I 
have never attained. If I say I worship my old 
teacher, I mean that I go out to that example of 
splendid character 1 saw in him which I have not yet 
realized. If I say I worship God, I mean that I go 
out in adoration to the spirit of good that is the spirit 
of God. 

Some time ago a group of girls entered the gor- 
geous chapel at the University of Chicago. They were 
in a hilarious mood, laughing, fooling, and giggling. 
When they came out one was heard to say, “Gee, it’s 
funny what a place like this does to you!” Funny? 
Not at all. It would be funny if we could enter a 
house of public worship and come out the same as 
we were when we entered. 

I remember standing one evening in Chester 
Cathedral, and seeing a workman come in, kneel at 
the altar rail, and remain there motionless for some 
minutes. As I watched him I realized that I was 
seeing one of the most sublime things in man’s life— 
his attempt to commune with and to have contact 
with the Eternal. 

Tam very frank with my own church people, and 
I tell them if they do not feel better, stronger, and 


uplifted after attending a service of worship in our 


church, they had better seek a church elsewhere, for 
they are not getting what they should from public 
worship with us. Worship should make us feel “a 
power within springing up unto eternal life.” 

The real value of worship is that it makes us will 
something. Through worship men will goodness, 


beauty, truth, and righteousness. Too, I believe that 


along with worship must come ‘education. Our 
churches must be, as someone has said, ‘fellowships 
of learners.’”” The true church, like the true home, 
should be an influential teacher. The church is not 
a school for saints but a school of life. The hardest 
thing man must learn is how to live, and this the 
church should teach. 

Some years ago Bronson Alcott entered a little 
schoolhouse near Concord. The teacher recognized 
him and asked him to speak to the children. He 
asked, ‘Children, what are you here for?” A little 
girl answered, “Sir, to learn.” ‘That’s right,” he 
said, ‘‘to learn what?” A little boy said, “To learn to 
behave.” “That’s true,” said Alcott. ‘You are here 
to learn to behave usefully, nobly, and wisely.” I 
have heard many great addresses on education, but 
never any greater than that. It is the task of our 
local churches to teach men to behave usefully, nobly, 
and wisely. 

I believe that the end of all education is not more 
learning, but more wisdom, not more theory, but more 
technique, and our Church must give people wisdom 
about life and a technique for daily living. 

The second immediate task before our Church as 


~ I see it is to make our local churches centers of work. 


The great word of Christianity is service, and I believe 
that the great word of Universalism should be service. 
Our local churches should promote the service motive, 
or, as someone has said, “the outward thrust of the 
body of Christians.” At the opening meeting of my 
Y. P. C. U. this September I told my young people 
that as I looked back upon my life I realized that it 
was the service motive which had placed me in the 
ministry. Then there came a period when I was 
disillusioned, embittered, and I confess somewhat 
cynical, for so many persons and institutions I had 
served had let me down. But from that feeling there 
has been a swing back toa yet stronger conviction 
than ever before that the life of service is the only life. 
Our local churches could well act upon the slogan of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church when it was one hun- 
dred years old: “To serve the present age.” The 
church that is serving the present age has little worry 
about deficits, and it is too busy to think about its 
own picayune problems. 

The Universalist Church must get solidly behind 
the great world movements and not be lost in some 
back current. Our local churches must be with every 
worthy community enterprise and with our denomina- 
tional causes, such as homes for aged and the Clara 
Barton Camp. A good slogan might be, “To serve 
whenever, wherever, whomever, we can,” for when 
we use those three terms we are really facing three 
infinities. 

Finally, an immediate task facing our Church is 
to develop in man true reverence. Reverence is awe 
before that which is sacred. It is that something you 
feel in your throat when you look into the face of a 
new-born child; that hush that comes over you when 
you first stand in the Lincoln Memorial; that experl- 
ence you have in the cathedral when the light pours 
through the window. 

Our Church must be specific as it teaches a rev- 
erence for human personality. Symbolically we avow 
that we do reverence childhood whenever we dedicate 
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children to the Christian way of life. We avow that 
we do reverence young manhood and young woman- 
hood whenever we unite persons in holy marriage. 
We do reverence the soul of man and give the bene- 
diction of the church as we commit the soul of the 
departed to God’s care. 

Our Church must teach people that there are 
sacred areas of thought and life; that there is a dif- 
ference between the sacred and the secular. Robert 
Ingersoll once said, “I can get away from everything 
but the love of my mother.”’ Intellectually that great 
unbeliever could deny everything, but one thing was 
sacred in his life—his mother’s love for him. 

Some years ago friends of mine had a son who 
had all the advantages of life. There was one thing 
he could not resist, and that was the taste of liquor, 
and slowly he went lower and lower. One night they 
received a call from a Bowery mission saying that 
their son was there dying. They arrived too late, but 
they found him in rags and tatters. He had no earthly 
possessions left except a small book, on the flyleaf of 
which was written, ““To Marny from the Universalist 


Sunday School for being a good boy.” Although that 


-man had gone to the very bottom, there was one 


thing sacred in his life, one thing that he never gave up 
—that little book, which was a reminder of the boy 
he once was and the man he might have been. 

It is our task to teach men to stand in reverence 
before the infinity of the universe, the moral law 
within, the greatness of God, the mysterious com- 
panionship of Christ, the power of truth, love, and 
righteousness. 

There is an immediate task facing our Church. 
Dr. Blauvelt, Mr. Lalone, and I agree that there is 
need for religion, a need for the Christian Church, a 
need for the Universalist Church. I have not the 
defeatist attitude. I am full of hope. There are three 
thoughts that compel me on in our task. As Horace 
Bushnell once said, “The are of the universe is long, 
but it bends toward justice.” Again, “I have seen 
the wicked in high places, and then lo, he was not.” 
And finally, “I am thy God and thou art my people.” 
Perhaps we have not chosen God, but He has chosen 
us. Weare His people. 


Nature and Human Nature 


CXVI. 


The Hills Round About Cortland 


Johannes 


vention of Universalists at Cortland, I got 

down my “Historical Collections of the State 
of New York,” by Barber and Howe, to have a look at 
an old picture of the Universalist church. In this old 
book, which was published in New York City in 1841, 
there are engravings of the “public buildings in Cort- 
landville’’ and the “public buildings of Homer,” 
which is ‘‘two and one-half miles north from Cortland 
village.’ In the Cortland picture the first building 
on the right is the Methodist church, the second the 
Academy, the third the Presbyterian church, the 
fourth the Baptist, and the last the Universalist 
church. There is only one vehicle going down the 
street, the nigh horse stepping high, and the driver 
in high hat. The good citizens of a hundred years ago 
were crossing the street leisurely here and there, all 
in high hats and old-fashioned swallow-tail coats, and 
all carrying canes. 

At once I packed my cane for the trip, although 
suitable coat and hat were not available at the mo- 
ment. Cortland village when the book was pub- 
lished had a population of 3,799. It had two weekly 
newspaper offices and about 120 dwellings, “‘some of 
them splendid adorned with trees, shrubbery, etc.” 
The county, the old book says, taken from Onondaga 
County in 1808, was named in honor of General Pierre 
van Cortlandt, a large land owner, is about 200 miles 
from New York and 145 from Albany, and forms part 
of a ridge dividing the northern and southern waters 
of the state. 

Now, strange to say, this delving into the ancient 
records did not prepare me for the Cortland of today. 
No good citizens in tail coats, tall hats and canes 
were leisurely crossing the street when I drove in 
about four p. m. on October 6. Instead, seated in 


Des to attend the New York State Con- 


horseless vehicles, they were tearing madly up and 
down the street, honking horns at other Main Street 
pilgrims. I had to go around a block before I could 
drive in close enough to the hotel to discharge my cane 
and other baggage. There were lurid lights, loud 
noises, a congestion of people, utterly unknown one 
hundred years ago. But at least one church of the 
engraving still stood, the Cobblestone Universalist 
Church of Cortland. Built of the material at hand, 
hard, rounded, glacial boulders, erected with the 
honesty and taste of the men who erected churches in 
the early periods of our history, it is an ornament to 
Cortland. This eulogy has no reference to the in- 
terior, of course. It goes without saying that the in- 
terior has been “remodeled” and “restored” by self- 
sacrificing, unselfish vandals. Practically all of the 
old churches were so restored, and the only question 
about any of them is how much of a desecration did 
the vandals commit. 

In this church they did their worst with stained 
glass, an organ directly back of the pulpit, a sloping 
floor in the main auditorium, and orchestra chairs. 
Who will give ten or twenty thousand dollars to “re- 
store” the beautiful old church of Cortland? Unques- 
tionably the loyal, intelligent people of today in that 
church would rejoice to have it done. Such a church 
could be an ornament for the denomination. A rather 
fine touch in the Cortland interior is a man-trap of 
inside steps. It has the advantage of interjecting ex- 
citement into dull proceedings as some worthy citizen 
lurches in with loud thumps, or falls out. 

Downstairs everything is plain, cozy, comfort- 
able. This church at Cortland has a minister able and 
willing to work with hand as well as brain. Last 
summer, the Rev. Edward G. Downey, the pastor, 
“pointed up” all of the exterior stone work of the 
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church, giving it a fine start for another hundred 
years. Referring to various improvements made 
during the pastorate of Mr. Downey, Dr. Leining, 
State Superintendent, writes of him: “The leader in 
these improvements is the minister. His saw, trowel, 
square, paint-brush and hammer place him strongly 
on the constructive side. He is a builder.’ 

The churches on Church Street stand today in 
the order in which they were represented in the old 
engraving. In place of the old Academy is a modern 
high school, a little back from the old site. The Court 
House shown on the opposite side of the street has 
gone. The present Court House stands near by in 
spacious grounds fronting a park and some fine elm 

_ trees, and is a glorious architectural success. 
: A chicken-coop architect drew plans for a Con- 
_ gregational church which was built next to the old 
_ Cobblestone Church. These Congregational people, 
so intelligent, so consecrated, so untiring in their help- 
fulness to Universalists, so especially co-operative 
during this State Convention, deserved a better fate 
than to be handicapped and cursed with such a looking 
building. Perhaps the interior atones for the exterior. 
_ It would even things up if it does, as in reverse our 
___ exterior evens up our interior. 
t Universalists had been in Cortland for two days 
when I arrived, the women’s organizations, the church 
school workers and the organized ministers of the state. 
I heard echoes of able addresses—Killam on ““The 
Abuse of Freedom in a Free Church,’’ an eminent in- 
dustrialist on “‘“Meeting Present Industrial Conditions,” 
and others. The industrialist appears to have been 
unusually intelligent and fair, but he roused some of 
the brethren by calling Jesus “an executive’ and 
- quoting the scripture “To him that hath shall be 
given,” etc. 

The opening session of the State Convention was 
dignified and worthy of our great tradition. Bowers, 
state president, said that we give an incorrect view of 
things by only ‘“‘viewing with alarm,” and that we 
church people could well afford to learn from the 
politicians and occasionally “point with pride.” 
While he recognized the importance of exposing weak- 
ness and sin, he believed that we could profitably 
do some rejoicing in virtue. Tigner preached a great 
sermon, which we have already published. Ayres, 

_ Leining, Blauvelt, Downey, Peters, did their parts 
well. 

t There were forty-nine lay delegates and twenty 

ministers representing twenty-one parishes at the 
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convention. 
_ Good-sized delegations from places like Bingham- 
ton were coming for the closing banquet Thursday 
“night to hear the Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, the 
talented young associate pastor of the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York. I had to miss this 
affair. 

Mr. Fay C. Parsons of Cortland, owner of two 
newspapers and a publishing house, treasurer of the 
New York State Convention, moderator of the local 
society, is a loyal Universalist and an interesting 
‘personality. He did the honors for the local church 
and for the community, and made the people from 
Boston, New York and other outlying districts un- 
derstand that the geographical center of New York 


State is exactly two and onehalt miles from the 
Cobblestone Church. He gave the altitude of the 
city as 1,162 feet at the corner of Court and Main 
Streets. Many of the homes stand higher than Main 
Street. There is a beautiful hill west of Main Street, 
and the houses built there command extensive views. 
One of the most famous of the state normal schools 
stands in a commanding site on this hill, and from the 
grounds one can look off at a ring of wonderful hills 
round about Cortland. 

In this center of education one cannot help but 
reflect upon the influence exerted by teachers of 
liberal religion. In the making of this enlightened 
and beautiful city, the old Cobblestone Church has 
done a useful work. 

There was much talk of stocks and bonds, interest 
and investments, at the morning business session of 
the Convention on Thursday. The New York State 
Convention is a prosperous one, and it has keen busi- 
ness men to manage its affairs. There is a subtle 
danger in having money and in using it. Dr. Leining 
pointed this out in his statement that churches re- 
ceiving aid from the convention funds must for their 
salvation get rid of that aid at the earliest possible 
moment, and begin getting rid of it by cutting part 
of the aid off every year. 

Not only “bane” but also blessing lies in having 
money to use for things like pensions to ministers who 
are worn out in the service. Nine ministers, six 
widows, and one other beneficiary were helped by this 
New York pension fund during the past year in 
amounts depending upon the number of years’ ser- 
vice to churches in the state of New York. 

Dr. Leining with his report upon the state of the 
church, Dean Atwood with his brief address upon the 
Theological School at St. Lawrence University, the 
Rev. Emerson H. Lalone with his plain, illuminating 
appeal to his own State Convention to back the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House and The Christian Leader, 
Parsons with his treasurer’s report, filled the morning 
for me. A little before noon, when the convention 
was about to hear a noted Baptist on ‘‘A Reasonable 
Faith for Youth,” I had to leave. It was well worth 
while, however, to have had a glimpse of it. It was 
especially worth while to meet the lay folk and clergy 
—the professors and preachers who carry the re- 
sponsibility for our work in one of our greatest states. 

While the convention was not called a large one, 
it overtaxed the main hotel—a drummer said the only 
hotel, but Lalone, coming late, found something that 
passed as a hotel. In spite of my cane, I had to take 
the last room in the main hotel ‘up with the help.” 
Still, the help were decent and quiet, whereas the 
singers in “Lalone’s bar room” kept it up until four 
a.m. The manager of the Publishing House seems, to 
one who observes him respectfully, most of the time 
at a distance, to be about to enter upon a campaign 
against the Demon Rum. We would ourselves like to 
append a few words in gentle animadversion against 
the sounds of entertainment which came from our 
own more choice and elegant taproom. If what we 
heard were entertainment, we must believe that those 
entertained were very drunk. How could it be other- 
wise, for the singer brayed like a lovesick ass? But 
there were Miles and Mrs. Miles, Reed and Mrs. 
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Reed, Lalone and Mrs. Lalone, Moulton and Mrs. 
Moulton, brave old Stanard Dow Butler, the one 
and only Louis Annin Ames, Blauvelt, Colcord and 
others, about the hotel lobby to converse with, and 
so, unlike the Queen of England, we were amused. 
There are many miles of beautiful country be- 
tween Copley Square and Cortland. The Madame 
and I had a glorious motor ride up to the farm over 
the Berkshires on Tuesday, when the sun shone full 
on the autumn foliage. I had an equally beautiful 
ride alone the rest of the way on Wednesday after- 
noon. From Cobleskill to Cortland there are two 
routes. One is to go north seven miles to famous 
Route 20, west to Cazenovia, and then down. Or 
one can go west on Route 7 to Bainbridge, Afton or 
Binghamton, and then up. I chose the latter, and 
turned off the road that I knew so well at Bainbridge 
and went up through Greene—a short cut that took 
me to Cortland in 120 miles from Cobleskill, 346 from 
Boston. 
Unless one knows our northern hill country, it is 
hard to put into words that another will understand, 
the impression made by an October day with this 
country at its best. No frosts had killed the flowers. 
The pastures were green and the meadows into which 
some herds had been turned were covered with a rich 
new growth of grass. The hard maples showed all 
the shades of yellow, orange and burnt orange, the 
ashes were purple, the swamp maples, the sumach, and 
some of the low growth, furnished the red and the 
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scarlet. Enough of the dark hemlock has been left 
for a background. And some of the trees are stil! 
green or partly green. No more moving spectacle 
could be imagined than the succession of hills and 
valleys, near views and far, between Boston and 
Cortland. 

A world series contest was being played, and I 
had the road to myself. I was interested, but I en- 
joyed an oécasional bulletin better than I would 
have the anxious moment with “Casey at the. bat.” 
In every town the loud speakers were giving news to 
an absorbed and concentrated crowd. Even the road 
going far off in the hills seemed to be up within an 
inning or two of the game as it progressed. 

Dean Atwood intimated that some of the holy 
men at the convention slipped out while a lady was 
speaking and sat in motor cars equipped with radios 
to watch Hubbell and Gehrig and Di Maggio and other 
heroes perform. Doubtless the report is exaggerated, 
for this story relates to the Universalists of New 
York, for whom, as is well known, the most austere 
rules control. Their old teachers from Canton were 
on the ground. The men would not have dared run 
such a risk. 

But great as is great speaking and uplifting as 
are religious exercises, at times, and helpful as are 
conventions once in a while, the out of doors has its 
message too, and if these men did loll back on easy 
automobile cushions throughout a sunny afternoon, 
they doubtless were fighting against falling into a rut. 


Historical Backgrounds of the Universalist Movement---V 
Alfred S. Cole 


HUS far I have scarcely touched upon the lives, 
Ap experiences, and characters of the men and 
women who were instrumental in building up 
the Universalist denomination. In such a type of lec- 
ture there is very little time to go into detail concern- 
ing such matters, and I feel that we have lost some- 
thing thereby. But it is my hope that you will have 
interest enough in our history to pursue the subject 
more in detail. I told you something about the con- 
tinual fight our pioneer leaders waged against the 
theological system of Calvinism, the system which was 
in vogue among the Orthodox. Let me, for a moment, 
take you back 100 years ago (1827) and refresh your 
minds with the rather naive theological conceptions 
expressed in the Evangelical Repository—a quote in 
this paper from the Orthodox journal, The Utica 
Western Recorder: 


Result of Sabbath Breaking—Last Sabbath week, 
a grand-child of Mr. Parker Dodge, of Russia, N. Y., 
went out to play on the margin of Canade Creek, when 
it slipped in and was drowned. The child was living 
with its grand-parents for the purpose of attending 
school; and the family, we understand, are Universalists. 
When will people learn that it is their interest as well 
as their duty, to keep the Sabbath day holy, to the end 
of it??? 


But, on the other hand, the Universalists were not slow 
to report instances of the ravages of Orthodoxy. 
Quoting from the same paper (December 22, 1827): 


Of late several instances of religious mania have 
occurred with dreadful consequences—in Gardiner, 
Maine, Mrs. Gilpatrick a short time since cut her 
throat. She had been for some time previous in a de- 
ranged state of mind, occasioned by a belief in the doc- 
trine of endless misery. She was a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in good standing at the 
time of her death. 

On the 20th of September Mr. Philip Hewins cut 
his throat in Sharon, Mass. He had been a respectable 
member of the Baptist church. He imagined he had 
committed the ‘‘Unpardonable Sin,’ and was doomed 
to endless suffering, which idea is supposed to have 
led him to this dreadful deed. 


Along a fantastic road this all leads me to the 
subject of the theology of the Universalist Church. 
It is such a complicated question that I can give you 
only a thumb-nail sketch, enough to enable you to. 
understand what were the driving ideas and why they 
commanded such unflagging loyalty from our early 
pioneers. Our theology has changed from era to era. 
If an institution is alive and breathing that is as it 
should be. John Murray had hardly begun his work 
here in America and sown his ideas broadcast than they 
were supplemented by another system. And so on 
through the years. The two schools of theology at 
the beginning (in Murray’s time) were roughly these: 
John Murray held that Jesus died for all men, and 
therefore all men were saved, redeemed, and restored, 
whether conscious of it or not. Elhanan Winchester, 
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a brilliant intellect among that early group, held that 
punishment here and hereafter was needful to bring 
men to repentance and so to a proper state to enjoy 
the bliss of heaven. Hosea Ballou formulated and 
systematized our theology. Many of Murray’s ideas 
were rejected, and in their place Ballou based the 
whole of his theology upon the Divine Fatherhood and 
Human Brotherhood, affirming that love is the very 
heart of the divine purpose; that salvation is the rescue 
of the soul from sin and not from punishment; that 
punishment is the natural suffering of a soul deranged 
by sin; that atonement is the reconciling of man with 
God; and finally all souls will be brought into harmony 
with God. Now these ideas, commonplace and al- 
most forgotten now, were radical, sweeping, and de- 
structive to the Orthodox position. And Dr. Ballou 
indeed suffered a plenty from the hands of his enemies. 
Woe be unto his opponent who underestimated Bal- 
lou’s intellect when in debate! 

And so Hosea Ballou put into the hands of the 
Universalists a tremendous weapon—an organized, 
logical, system of thought, which first of all unified 
the liberals and secondly raised havoc in the ranks of 
the believers in endless punishment. Please note 
It is all concerning the 
new world, heaven and hell, sin and punishment. 
Gradually the Trinitarian ideas concerning God were 
supplanted by the Unitarian conception of the Unity, 
and the Universalists, because of Dr. Ballou’s clear 
thinking, became the first body of Unitarians in this 
country. It started from the central doctrine of the 
Fatherhood of God, love being the essence and core 
of the Divine nature. Jesus was the expression of the 
Divine life in a human soul, the image of the invisible 
God. It rejected the old, legal view of the atonement 
and sought a more humane and rational interpreta- 
tion. It fiercely rejected the rigid Calvinism of Mur- 
ray’s day. The Bible was a record of revelation and 
was treated as a book or collection of books, to be 
studied like other books. And how those early leaders 
did study their Bibles! Universalism treated the hu- 
man race as one brotherhood and human nature as 
the erring but still divine offspring of God, sinful but 
not utterly depraved, lost but destined to salvation. 
It proclaimed the triumph of good over evil as the 
natural and universal result of God’s rule. Here was 
a system formulated by Ballou, added too, of course, 
as the years went by, which knit together liberal be- 
lievers into a fighting body. The Winchester Profes- 
sion of Faith, a remarkable document for its time 
(1803), was the practical foundation of Universalist 
theology for nearly a century, until in 1899 another 
creed was formulated, and that became our official 
statement of faith. Let me quote the so-called “‘lib- 
erty clause’ which was incorporated in the Winches- 
ter Profession. The creed was written after careful 
deliberation, and then this significant clause added: 

While we adopt a general profession of belief—we 
leave it to the several churches to continue or adopt 
within themselves such more particular articles of faith 
as may appear to them best under their peculiar cir- 
cumstances, provided that they do not disagree with 
our general profession or plan. 

Then to jump ahead over one hundred years to 
the Bond of Fellowship and Statement of Faith 


adopted at Worcetser in 1933, the same liberty clause 
was incorporated: 


Neither this nor any other statement shall be im- 
posed as a creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 


Now this meager account of our theology gives 
you nothing of the color and fire of those struggles 
against the doctrine of everlasting punishment. It 
gives you no hint of the fighting qualities and fear- 
lessness of our leaders. Those were the days when we 
knew just what we believed and just what we wanted 
to do. Several objectives were always in view. One 
was the destructive business of tearing down an old 
system of theology whose death was long overdue. 
Our liberalism has not been the same lean, aggressive, 
fighting unit since the citadels of Orthodoxy started 
to crumble. The rosy-hued liberalism and theology 
of the golden eighties and nineties still piles up on our 
horizons, like thunder pillars catching the rays of the 
setting sun, but such a system is not very effective 
now. The other-world theology and philosophy have 
gone! The easy, glib assertions concerning human 
nature have been wrung flat in the powerful wringers 
of war and depression. We dare not tread the other- 
world spaces with the bold, unshod feet of our fore- 
fathers. We are not so sure of the way, because the 
ceaseless activity of present earth struggles occupies 
the entire stage. 

During the first ten years of the last period of our 
history (1900-1937) great emphasis was laid upon the 
social gospel. It seemed as if the churches had be- 
come aware of the importance of applying the creeds 
and doctrines of Christianity to some of the great 
social problems of the day. Many of these old prob- 
lems had been ignored and there were enormous fields 
untouched by Christian morality. Questions of 
capital and labor, poverty in the midst of riches, in- 
justice, graft and greed, all flaunted their banners in 
the face of Christian professions. In common with 
other churches, it might have been on account of an 
uneasy conscience that the Universalist Church tried 
to grapple with these old social evils. Naturally, if we 
take our professions seriously—the brotherhood of all 
men—we cannot long rest at ease, quibbling over the 
nature of a future life, and rewards and punishments 
in that shadowy area. The hard facts of daily living 
and mal-adjustments compelled us to turn our at- 
tention to existing evils. There was much talk about 
“Christianizing the Social Order.’’ Then as a bequest 
from the nineteenth century came the “‘Back to Jesus” 
movement—a perfectly sincere attempt to restudy 
the life of Jesus. The end in view was to determine 
the direct bearing his teachings, especially in the 
Sermon on the Mount, had on our social problems. 
The Rev. Harold Marshall, speaking on the subject. 
“Social Reconstruction” (Leader, August 28, 1925), 
gave the following interesting analysis of our principles 
and their social corollaries: 


I. We believe in the Universal Fatherhood of God. 
Therefore this world is not the place for making arch- 
angels out of a favored few, while the rest of the race 
drifts to ruin, but a place for every human being to go 
forward and grow upward. 

II. We believe in the spiritual authority and leader= 
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ship of His Son Jesus Christ. Therefore we must not 
only take his name on our lips but his spirit into our 
lives; and betrayal of our brothers is treason against 
him. 

III. We believe in the trustworthiness of the Bible as 
containing a revelation from God. Therefore we will 
obey its commandments concerning our duties to others, 
as well as accept its promises of blessings for our- 
selves. 

IV. We believe in the certainty of just retribution for 
sin. Therefore we and those who come after us must 
suffer for our social sins of omission and commission. 
We cannot save ourselves unless we save others. 

V. We believe in the final harmony of all souls with 
God. Therefore every surviving ignorance, every un- 
righted wrong, every permitted injustice, that delays or 
arrests the growth of any human soul, delays the destiny 
of the Universe. 

The hour of great opportunity has struck for the 
Universalist Church. The call of a New Crusade to 
rescue humanity from infidel greed and social ignorance 
is sounding in our ears. Let us answer it with the 
Crusader’s ery—God calls! We go!!! 


This new Universalism, so-called, came into being 
during this period, and it seemed to inject new life into 
our Church. The call to fight social evils, the crusade 
to right wrongs and root out injustice, fired the imag- 
inations of layman and minister alike. As a layman, 
Charles M. Skinner (the father of Clarence R. Skinner) 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., said (Leader, April 1, 1905): 


We want a morality as militant as the devil’s mis- 
sioning. We want combinations of good men, regard- 
less of place, creed, calling, policies, possessions, race. 
We want boldly to front vice, ignorance and the low 
ideal. One standard of righteousness must serve, and 
neither the riches of a Rockefeller nor the political au- 
thority of a Croker, shall pardon divergence from that 
standard. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century we 
were slightly bitten with the bug of expansion. The 
dream of an expanding, powerful church danced be- 
fore our eyes. But before any of these dreams could 
become real there came the war—and the old era of 
about everything ended. In 1914 the Social Gospel 
went glimmering. Such a terrible catastrophe seemed 
absolutely impossible in 1914, that is, to the great 
mass of people. For those behind the scenes who 
really pull the strings it was no sudden tempest. The 
raw hell which it revealed seemed to almost stun the 
churches. Somehow this did not fit in with our social 
ideals and work for peace. Of course it could not 
last long! Before the United States entered the 
struggle many an article appeared in our Universalist 
Leader on the apparent failure of Christianity. The 
awful calamity could not, somehow, be reconciled 
with a God of love. Such headings as “Christianity 
Has Not Failed, but Civilization without Christianity 
Has Failed Miserably,” or “Christianity Has Not Failed, 
but the Church Has Failed,” were seen. An uneasy 
and hurt conscience seemed to provoke these musings. 
We were desperately seeking an answer to the queries 
we dare not outwardly utter concerning the seeming 
impotence of the Christian Church in preventing or 
stopping the slaughter. 

_ The conclusion seemed to be this (Leader, Septem- 
der 12, 1914): 


No, Christianity has not failed, for Christianity has 
never yet been tried in fairness to itself. We have 
thought we were in the midst of a Christian civilization, 
when we were in the hands of a military despotic age. 


Then the shadows deepened and our own coun- 
try entered into the struggle, and as the days, weeks 
and months dragged by we ascended into a high and 
lofty place. I shall never forget that tremendous 
feeling of enthusiasm and wonder when, under the 
magic of Woodrow Wilson’s words, we were lifted to a 
crusading fervor. This was a war to “outlaw all war,” 
a war to end this iniquity of centuries, this blighter of 
nations, manhood and youth. As soon as this evil 
could be stamped out, a new social order would arise, 
a new religion would dawn upon the earth. We had 
the feeling that out of this butchery and murder, 
this bloody hell, would really emerge the Brotherhood 
of Man. It seemed as if the old, old dream of the 
centuries, tortured, beaten, betrayed, and flouted, 
was at last to come true. Such was the witchery of 
President Wilson’s words and the power of propaganda. 
The curtain descended still lower, and still the guns 
roared on the Western Front. Disillusionment and 
questioning began to fill the minds of many people. 
There were men in our ministry who would not sub- 
scribe to the aims of the war. They could not under- 
stand how beauty, peace and a better social order 
could arise out of the deaths of millions of youth and 
the waste of billions of money. Opinions were divided 
in our ranks concerning the war. In many a minis- 
ter’s mind there rankled the thought that the Chris- 
tianity he had been preaching in the golden days of 
peace was a pretty pale, anemic affair after all. It 
seemed as if all that we had stood for and struggled 
for during the years of our history was crumbling into 
ruins and our professions were but empty words. 
The way was not smooth for several of our ministers 
who stood out against the reigning ideas of the 
mob. 

Then came the end. You can easily recall the 
rest of the story—I need not repeat. As at the 
end of the Revolutionary War, and again at the end 
of the Civil War, the older moral and religious sanec- 
tions went by the board, so after the World War, the 
reactions from the years of struggle and killing wrought 
havoc with religious faith, and the sky seemed to be 
the limit in every department of life. We had the 
spectacle of “emancipated youth,” disillusioned, hard- 
ened, devil-may-care in their attitude, indulging in 
emotional debauches of all kinds. Instead of the 
glorious revival of religion and a new world of justice 
and peace, those things which had been prophesied, 
there came the inevitable slump which always follows 
war, with its accompanying cynicism and despair. 
Religion, beauty, decency, justice, cannot find roots 
in fields of hate. Is it possible that the world has 
not yet learned the lesson? Yes, quite possible!! 
Those years 1920 to 1930 might well be called the 
“Gilded Age.” Life in all its departments became 
inflated, and swelled still more until the cold gray 
dawn of 1931, when the balloon was punctured. And 
how stood Liberalism throughout this period? Well, 
with the rest it floundered. 


It seemed as if all the gay — 
promises of a perfected world, and the final triumph — 
of good, the rule of a kind Heavenly Father—the veryg ‘ 
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foundations of religious liberalism—were receding 
into the dim distance. In the eighties and nineties 
our Church, because of its reasonable faith, easily 
assimilated the new scientific doctrines, especially 
that of evolution. It has not been able easily to adjust 
itself to the rather disturbing theories concerning 
human nature which Sigmund Freud and his followers 
have put forth. Now in 1937—as we have listened to 
the creaking and groaning of our economic system for 
the past twenty-five years, as we have watched (even 
as our fathers did in a lesser degree) the breakup of an 
old settled order—we, too, must make adjustments 
more radical than any in the past. 

Ruthless have been the hands of reaction all 
over the world in the destruction of liberal traditions 
and forms of religion. In a sort of bewilderment and 
uncertainty, liberals with many other Christians have 
been simply marking time. If our fathers felt that 
much of the old had gone by the board after the Civil 
War, with fear and apprehension in their hearts as 
they faced the problems of reconstruction, what 
about us today when uncertainty and fear again ride 
in the saddle and no man knows what the day after 
tomorrow will bring forth? Shall the spirit of the 
twenties, thirties, and forties again lay hold upon us? 
Shall the Universalist Church play a prophetic role 
in the troubled days ahead (and believe me they will 
be troubled days), or shall we simply stand pat, walk 
carefully in the middle of the road, conserve our 
properties and mortgages and disturb no one in par- 
ticular? Men everywhere are doubting their institu- 
tions, their social orders, their religions, and perhaps 
we cannot blame them. After all, the task is much the 
same as in the older days. Then hearts were gripped 
and tortured by fear, theological fear. Now it is 
economic and social fear. The thunders of the uni- 
versal salvation guns of the early Universalists have 
died away. Heaven and Hell have become very close 


The General Sunday 


Edgar R. 


HEN the General Convention met here in 
Chicago in 1913 a tentative organization of 
the Sunday schools of the denomination se- 

cured the privilege of addressing the convention, and 
was granted one hour and a half for a meeting. The 
steps leading to this are interesting. Twenty-five years 
ago, in July, 1912, a meeting was held in this city 
of a group of some sixty people who were concerned 
about the Sunday schools of the Universalist Church. 
A proposal that a national Sunday School Association 
be formed was rejected. A year later another meeting 
was held in Utica, at the time of the Y. P. C. U. con- 
vention. Again the proposal was made to organize a 
“national association, and this time it was unanimously 
adopted. Temporary officers were elected to serve for 
three months and a committee named to draw up a 
constitution. The three month period was named be- 
~ cause it was hoped that a meeting might be held in con- 
nection with the meeting of the General Convention 


*Report of the president of the General Sunday School 
Association at the Convention in Chicago. ' 


realities. Sin, punishment, salvation, the theological 
items of an older period, hold no particular interest 
for us, but our careers, our church, our faith, building 
a fairer and better world, that millions may not be 
compelled to starve amid plenty—these are vital is- 
sues. They make up the very warp and woof of our 
life and thought. We need new and better forms of 
worship, forms which shall express the dynamic dreams 
and aspirations of today. Why should we be con- 
tinually leaning on the past, which is. dead and gone, 
speaking in a phraseology used in the Middle Ages, 
and reflecting a God whom we have repudiated? We 
need new hymns, a new technique of Liberalism that 
will again put fire in the eye and courage in the heart. 
It is a long road from John Murray to 19387. Murray 
would not recognize his child now. From a weak and 
faltering infant it has grown to the years of maturity. 
It has weathered many a storm. It has nourished 
many a great soul, and spread light and happiness into 
thousands of darkened minds, and given hope and con- 
solation where fear and despair reigned before. Such 
has been the nature of the faith which we represent 
today. Now in a world of political, economic and re- 
ligious upheaval we stand. The tools used by our 
fathers, which were admirable in their day, are dull 
and blunt. With our tradition of freedom, our back- 
ground of tolerance, with our ability to learn from mis- 
takes, we must stand once again at the front of the 
struggle. There were times, many of them, when we 
as a Church faltered. No way could be seen to open 
ahead. The road was dark—but we went on. That 
is what we must do now. Armed with the science, 
broad understanding of the world, and good will, we 
cannot ignore the desperate needs of men.and women. 
Our struggle will be in the economic arena, whereas 
our fathers fought mainly along theological fronts. 
Let us go on and forge on the anvil of this age a new 
Liberalism. 


School Association™ 
Walker 


here in Chicago in October of that same year. Ac- 
cordingly the permission was secured as indicated 
above, and a meeting was held in old St. Paul’s Church. 
From a meeting of an hour and a half in 1913 toa 
convention continuing through four days in 1937 is 
indicative of the growth of the Association. It has 
grown in importance in the work of the denomination, 
it has grown in the scope of its activity, in its per- 
sonnel and in its resources. 

The Association formed in 1913 made a list of 
its hopes—to revive dormant schools, revitalize fal- 
tering schools, organize new schools, help prepare 
teachers, train officers, present plans for increasing 
membership, show how to secure regularity of at- 
tendance, interest members in social service and mis- 
sionary giving, set up standards, develop a feeling of 
intra-school fellowship, and so on. All of these have 
been in more or less degree the basis of our work, and 
they remain in general principle our hopes. Emphases 
and methods, however, have changed in the course of 
the years and the conception of our task has broadened. 
What the Association has accomplished has justified 
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its existence and has, no doubt, fulfilled the expec- 
tations of those who were instrumental in its begin- 
ning. The very fact that methods have changed from 
time to time witnesses its virility. That it sees un- 
attained goals ahead of it indicates that it is still 
growing. We might say in one sentence that the es- 
sential aim of the Association is to help every church 
in the denomination to have the most effective pro- 
gram of religious education possible within the scope 
of its resources. Not, of course, for perfection of 
program, but that a perfected program will help every 
church to achieve the real purpose of religious edu- 
cation. 

While we recall events and people of the past 
who have shared in the shaping and developing of the 
Association, we are particularly mindful as we come 
to this convention of Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, who passed 
away last April. She served the Association for many 
years, and through her keen understanding, her wise 
vision, her able administration, she has left an impress 
on the life of our Association which will not soon be 
forgotten. We shall pause in our session later in the 
morning to pay tribute to her memory. 

The Executive Board and the staff of the Asso- 
ciation have endeavored always to keep in mind the 
local church in formulating plans and making pro- 
grams. Our deliberation might be said to revolve 
around some such question as this—should we be a 
missionary organization or a consultant organiza- 
tion? Missionary in the sense that we are aggressive 
in bringing to the local church what we regard as a 
complete program of religious education with strong 
urging that it be put into operation. Consultant in 
the sense that we make ourselves available to give 
counsel and help to every church which seeks it. 
The answer, of course, is that we should be both these. 
And yet the inherent principle of congregationalism in 
our church is opposed to the first; no individual church 
in our order will submit to anything that might be a 
hint of dictation from above. As an Association, 
however, we have tried through various ways to 
bring before our churches an inclusive program of 
religious education, not with the emphasis ‘‘You must,” 
rather, “Is not this the way?” Our conception of such 
a program embraces first an efficient organizational 
approach to religious education and secondly, in ad- 
dition to what we ordinarily include in church school 
work, a definite place for instruction in sex hygiene, 
a realistic attack upon social problems, adult educa- 
tion, etc. To the limit of our resources and funds, 
we send an abundance of material to help the schools 
in shaping local programs. What we might do in urg- 
ing schools to attempt the extraordinary, through 
printed material or personal visits in the field, comes 
up against the same restriction again and again, lack 
of funds and time available to the staff to prepare 
such material. It is encouraging to the officers and 
the staff to have the expressions of appreciation that 
come to us for the many unsolicited helps that go 
from our office to every church. When we consider 
the work of the Association in its consultant phase, we 
need only to become acquainted with the volume of 
correspondence, the personal conferences, the visits 
in the field, to realize that most of our churches are 
eager to do the best and anxious to be helped. The 


reports of the Executive Director and the Supervisor 
of Field Work will indicate the extent of this part of 
our work. There should be said here what will not 
be said in those reports, that to Miss Andrews, Miss 
Yates and Mrs. Stover is due an expression of ap- 
preciation for their work which they do not mete out 
in terms of salary or so many hours a week. We 
shall remain missionary and be aggressive in approach- 
ing the local church within the bounds of a free church, 
thus we shall be kept alert and progressive because 
we do see what might be done and bestir ourselves to 
do it. We shall remain consultant, asking the local 
church to remember always that we are asking a staff 
of three people to do a tremendous amount of work 
with a comparatively small budget, but always re- 
sponding to the calls for advice and help. 

At the meeting in Chicago in 1912 a collection 
“for the good of the cause’ was taken, amounting to 
$7.63. This year the Association presents a budget 
of a little over $8,000, almost half the amount asked 
in 1927. We regret, year after year, that the burden 
of raising money for the Association falls upon the 
Executive Director. And yet, with the vast amount of 
detail involved, it is almost mandatory that this 
work be handled in the office. 

While we are considering the details of organiza- 
tion and the raising of funds we must not lose sight of 
the supreme aim of all our organizing, the collecting 
of money, the developing of programs. We can present. 
detailed reports of all these. What religious edu- 
cation has achieved of its real purpose we cannot 
adequately report. The stuff of religious education is 
human life, the desired product is Christian character. 
We cannot impose such a character upon individuals, 
our task is to guide the growth of individuals that 
they may achieve such a character, and this we are 
doing through many channels. We must direct him 
into ways that will yield a wholesome personality,, 
conversant with the resources of religion and familiar 
with the practice of religion in his personal life. The 
world needs a generation of people who are spiritually 
strong. It is also our task to arouse the individual 
and groups of individuals to situations in our society 


_ that are contrary to Christian ideals, and to arouse 


them so vigorously that knowledge of Christian prin- 
ciples as they relate to great social issues shall become 
more than an end in itself, rather the basis upon which 
there shall be definite Christian social action. We 
must apply ourselves to the devising of methods and 
materials which will help us best to achieve such a pur- 
pose and then reach many people with those methods 
and materials. We may never know what we have 
accomplished in a particular individual nor how 
much of an impression that individual will make upon 
his society. Let us give our best to the immediate 
and important task and trust that the results will 
reward our efforts, although they may never be re- 
ported at any convention. 
* * * 


Almost Everything ; 
A youth had just driven home from college at the close of 
the term. 
“Did you pass everything?” asked his mother anxiously. 
“Everything but two motorcycles. They must have had 
airplane motors in them.’”’—Exchange. 
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The Clara Barton Homestead Diabetic Camp 


Elliott P. Joslin 


Y gratitude is sincere to the ladies of the Uni- 
versalist Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation and to the Young People’s Christian 

Union for allowing my diabetic children to enjoy 
camp life at the Clara Barton Homestead. This last 
summer was the sixth in existence of the camp at 
North Oxford, and the thirteenth summer since Dr. 
Wendt in Detroit established the first diabetic camp. 
So many were the applicants this year that Dr. 
Priscilla White was forced to limit the length of stay 
to two weeks. Five groups of children each number- 
ing approximately thirty were accepted. A few chil- 
dren, for special reasons, were kept for a longer 
period. Thus, Ruth, a dwarf diabetic from Nebraska, 
nine years old, who was tagged and put on a train all 
alone, and, thanks to the medical supervision of the 
railroad and the Pullman organization, arrived safely 
in Boston, was kept at the camp for the whole summer. 
In all there were 110 different children and they came 
from far and near. Twelve states were represented. 
It is true that most of them came from New England, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut, but there were several 
from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and even 
from Florida, Mississippi and Nebraska. Two little 
girls came from Canada. 

Few of you can realize what the Clara Barton 
Homestead Diabetic Camp has meant to diabetic 
children, not only to those who have actually enjoyed 
it, but also to those who have gone to other camps 
created largely because of the example which it has 
set. I know it has stimulated the formation of camps 
for diabetic children both in and outside of the United 
States. It is proper to recognize the initiative of the 
Women’s Missionary Association and the Young 
People’s Society for the great good they have done. 

Prior to the discovery of insulin in 1922, dia- 
betic children on the average survived scarcely more 
than a year. In the entire United States there were 
then about 1,000 deaths among diabetic children 
annually. In 1921 the number of deaths was ac- 
tually 840. From this fact we conclude there were 
approximately 1,000 cases originating each year. The 
country is somewhat larger now and the disease is 
rather better diagnosed, and I imagine the number of 
fresh cases may be somewhat greater, although I sus- 
pect considerably less than 1,500. Contrast the 
mortality today with what it was before insulin was 
discovered. Despite the increasing size of the coun- 
try and the more intensive medical supervision, the 
number of diabetic deaths under fifteen years of age 
was only 467 in 1935. Indeed, it is rare for a diabetic 
child to die if the patient receives early medical care. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has com- 
puted from an analysis of my own cases that the ex- 
pectancy of life of a ten-year-old diabetic child, coming 
to the office, irrespective of the number of years the 
child may have had diabetes beforehand, is 31.7 years. 


*Address at the Platform Meeting of the W. N. M. A. at 


Chicago, Tuesday, October 19. 


In other words, the average diabetic child of ten 
years today will live to be over forty-one years of age. 
Moreover, this presupposes that no advance in treat- 
ment whatsoever will take place in the interval, and 
this all of you will concede is unthinkable. 

For the year 1935 in the whole United States the 
deaths of children from diabetes were as follows: 
Under five years of age, male 59, female 54; five to 
nine years, male 53, female 61; ten to fourteen years, 
male 109, female 131. 

You will see that they aggregate 221 boys and 
246 girls, or a total of 467 children. Under five years 
the deaths of diabetic children amounted to 113, in 
the second group, five to nine years, approximately 
the same number, 114, but in the third group, ten to 
fourteen years, the number doubled, 240. 

The situation of the Clara Barton Homestead 
Diabetic Camp is ideal. Of course I may be preju- 
diced, because I was born in Massachusetts, and in 
Worcester County, but I do think the hills and mead- 
ows and the bleak upland pastures with views of near 
and distant ponds are wonderfully attractive. I do 
love New England. North Oxford, in which the camp 
is situated, is approximately fifty miles from Boston. 
That is most advantageous, because it is near enough 
so that in emergencies children can be transferred 
readily to the New England Deaconess Hospital, with 
which most of them are familiar. This is a great 
asset and constantly we are impressed by it, because 
of the children under our general supervision who are 
in lovely but remote camps. Nearness to a hospital 
reduces expenses materially. Thus it renders un- 
necessary the constant presence of a doctor. In the 
early years of the camp, it is true, the help of Dr. 
Herbert F. Hale, who lives near by, was. called upon 
and cordially given, but for the last two summers, 
with greater experience in the management of the 
children on the part of everyone connected with the 
Camp, it has been unnecessary to ask for his regular 
visits, although we still have his kind interest. I 
would not have you think, however, that the children 
are without medical attention just because a doctor 
does not live at the Camp, because they are constantly 
under the supervision of Dr. Priscilla White, who, in 
fact, watched over 216 diabetic children in the various 
camps this last summer.’ Of course, we are all proud 
of what Dr. White does for the diabetic children, and 
I only wish that she were here to speak to you in my 
place. The smooth running of the camps from the 
medical point of view can be attributed first to Dr. 
White and next to Miss Lovilla Winterbottom, who 
for three years has been the head nurse in charge. 

The prime objects in sending diabetic children to 
camps are, first, to give them a good time and a change, 
second, to surround them with better medical treat- 
ment than they have been receiving, third, to provide 
a well earned and needed vacation for the members 
of their families who have lived with them, cared for 
them and had them on their minds every minute day 
and night for years, and, fourth, as a diabetic center 
for instruction in the disease. 
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The first of these objects is provided by the mem- 
bers of the Universalist Women’s Association. The 
children want good food, and that you furnish. The 
children want a place in which to play, and you have 
provided the grounds and the equipment. The 
children want a director of their play and supervision, 
and this you have secured for them by your director 
of athletics, Miss Raspe, and your councilors. Fur- 
thermore, the children want a house mother, and in 
Mrs. Elsner, your directress of the camp, they have 
found one. 

Many sorts of sports go on at the Clara Barton 
Homestead. There are the games, both outdoors and 
indoors, there are walking trips, there are contests, 
dramatics, and bathing is available. As to this latter, 
however, none of us are quite satisfied, because the 
children now must be taken in motor vehicles a dis- 
tance of three miles to the bathing pond. Not only 
does this require time and shorten the period the chil- 
dren can enjoy in the water, but it involves danger on 
a crowded road. We ought to have a swimming pool. 
I do not think the swimming pool itself will cost so 
very much—already we have the water supply—but 
the supervision of it and the accessories do mount up to 
quite a little. However, I confess that I am in hopes 
that some way or other before many years, and pos- 
sibly before next year, a swimming pool can be created 
somewhere on the Clara Barton Homestead property, 
for the children’s pleasure as well as for their safety. 

To aid the directress of the Camp, Mrs. Elsner, 
there are a recreational director, a cook and kitchen 
assistant, a chauffeur and four councilors. In all, 
therefore, there are nine people looking out for the 
food and social care of these children. 

The medical care of the children, the second ob- 
ject of the Camp, has been directly under Dr. Priscilla 
White, and carried out under the supervision of Miss 
Lovilla Winterbottom, the head nurse. To help the 
latter she has had another efficient nurse and a volun- 
teer nurse’s assistant, a dietitian and a technician. 
The technician has at her disposal a chemical labora- 
tory in which all tests essential in the treatment of 
diabetics can be carried out. You can see, therefore, 
that each child is quite well protected, because the 
entire time of five individuals is devoted to the medical 
care of thirty children, or one individual to each group 
of six. 

I am sure you wonder how the expenses can be 
met to carry on this undertaking with so many workers. 
It would be impossible if all who take part in it did 
not do so partly because they enjoy giving their 
time to the children, and thus work with salaries cur- 
tailed. The costs of any diabetic camp are an im- 
portant factor, and I am very happy to report to you 
what these actually were for the season of 1937. Of 
course it is not fair to compare the cost of the Clara 
Barton Homestead Camp with many other camps, 
because the members of the Universalist Women’s 
Association give the grounds, the buildings, the 
water, and the light, and, of course, the equivalents of 
these are very considerable. 

The cost of operating the Clara Barton Home- 
stead Camp for ten weeks was $5,092.23. Of this 
sum $907.50 was received from the children them- 
selves, leaving the balance to be paid from other 


sources, $4,184.73. Toward this sum the Univer- 
salist Church contributed $2,125.73 and there came 
from the friends of the medical group $2,059.00. 
These figures will be somewhat modified when all the 
returns are in. Dividing $5,092.23 by 2,268, the 
diabetic camp days, one finds that the total cost of a 
child per day was $2.25, and, as you have noted, about 
half of this was for maintenance and food with social 
activities and half for medical expenses. 

The desirability of patients paying something at 
these camps is obvious. At home it costs something 
to care for a child, and there is no reason why the 
same amount should not be expended for its care in 
camps. In camps so many more advantages are made 
available for the child than the family could secure 
at home with the same amount of money. 

Diabetic children, and this applies to all diabetics 
as well, come from all grades of society. They are 
quite unlike children with tuberculosis, of whom the 
number is greatest among the lowest income groups. 
Therefore, it has been a great satisfaction to me that 
an opportunity was given for these children them- 
selves to contribute something toward the expenses 
of the camp. This last spring when Dr. White sent 
out the notices for the camp season, she asked each 
child to fill out what she could give per week for the 
two-week stay at the camp. It will interest you to 
know that, although deliberately we selected the chil- 
dren most in need of camp life, there were only about 
fifty who felt that they could not contribute anything. 
The maximum amount which any child was asked to 
give was $15 a week. Three-fifths or more of our own 
patients paid something for their care. In one or 
more instances the $15 a week was over-subscribed, 
because parents enjoyed making a donation so that 
another diabetic child could enjoy the privileges of- 
fered to their own children. I think it is a most 
heartening sign that diabetics do not wish to accept a 
dole and that they try to do what they can for them- 
selves, and often for one another. I believe that if the 
children gave only ten cents a day, one should accept 
it, because it engenders a feeling of independence. 
We don’t want to stimulate pauperism in these United 
States. 

May I say a word more about the contribution 
of these children, which in aggregate reached nearly 
one-fifth of the total expense of the camp, namely, 
$907.50. All this money was paid directly to the 
Universalist Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, and I think this a procedure which is eminently 
proper and sets a good example for others who may 
desire to establish diabetic camps. The medical per- 
sonnel want to have nothing to do, and should have 
nothing to do, with the contributions of the children. 
All that we medical people want is the privilege of 
collecting and giving additional sums to finance the 
medical side of the undertaking, and as much more as 
we can for the social side. It is a sound principle that 
at diabetic camps, just as at hospitals, the adminis- 
tration and the doctors should work independently, 
although co-operatively. 

The cost for a child at a diabetic camp is far less 
than for the care of a child at a hospital. Under or- 
dinary circumstances the children can be treated more 
efficiently at a diabetic camp than in a hospital. 
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Hospitals should be reserved for emergencies and 
complications. At a camp long range medical prob- 
lems, which demand weeks rather than days, months 
rather than weeks, can be solved with less cost and 
more comfort to the child. It is difficult to give 
exact figures, but I certainly feel that a child can be 
cared for at a camp at a half to a third less than ina 
hospital. 

Quite thoughtfully I have just said that a child 
could be treated better in a camp than in a hospital. 
This applies to routine treatment. At the camp all 
the patients are diabetics, all the nurses are specialists 
in diabetic work, and the laboratory and diet kitchen 
are in very close touch with the patient. The labora- 
tory is in their midst. Throughout the day the 
patients have freedom for exercise, which is so essential 
in diabetic treatment, and yet are not under tempta- 
tion. Actually they are under closer supervision than 
they would be in a hospital ward, where they are sur- 
rounded by non-diabetic patients. These factors all 
promote better treatment, and so does also the pleasure 
the child is experiencing. 

An outgrowth of the Clara Barton Homestead 
Diabetic Camp for Girls resulted, because we saw the 
benefits which the girls received. Most fortunately 
it was made possible to send our diabetic boys to the 
Prendergast Preventorium, and from that has grown 
what, in a way, might be called a Diabetic Boarding 
School. At the Prendergast Preventorium our children 
have medical supervision and have an opportunity to 
receive free education from the city of Boston. In 
the summer the Preventorium serves as a camp, but 
lacks much of the attractiveness of the Clara Barton 
Homestead and its surroundings. However, it serves 
a most useful purpose. In the winter the Preventorium 
is quite ideal for the children. The dormitories are 
large, the play-rooms are spacious and the dining- 
room attractive. It was from what we learned at the 
Clara Barton Homestead that we dared to undertake 
the establishment of a boys’ summer camp at the 
Prendergast Preventorium, and later to expand it so 
that some fifteen of our children can remain there 
through the winter. The expense is approximately 
the same as at the Clara Barton Homestead, although 
at the Preventorium there is a flat fee of $12 a week per 
child. Girls as well as boys are admitted. 

This last summer the pressure for a camp for boys 
became so great that the Boston Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion placed at our disposal and under the supervision 
of Dr. White a lovely house at Winthrop, near the 
beach, so that eighteen older boys could enjoy priv- 
ileges far more than the Preventorium offered. These 
boys were told that their conduct would determine 
whether the house they occupied would be offered 
another year, and it certaintly was a pleasure to find 
that the behavior of the children was so good that 
there is no question but they will be invited to return 
in 1938. I mention these outgrowths of the Clara 


Barton Homestead so that you can see how much they 


have helped in Massachusetts. But not in our re- 
gion alone, because we have had many visitors not 


only from various states of the United States, but also 
- from abroad, and I know that what has been done 


at North Oxford has encouraged the founding of a 


good many other camps. 


4 

How many diabetic camps there are in the 
United States I cannot say. It is true that groups of 
diabetic children, and occasionally diabetic children 
singly, go to general camps, but for the younger chil- 
dren there is no question in our minds that camps 
exclusively for diabetic children are desirable and 
preferable. 

The number of camps needed in the United States 
is likewise problematical. It is estimated that there 
are now about 8,000 living diabetic children in this 
country. Presumably not more than one-half of 
these, or 4,000, perhaps only 3,000, would care or 
need to go to diabetic camps. To accommodate them 
at least twenty to forty diabetic camps are needed, 
and perhaps more. Children would be better off if 
they could stay at the camp for three or four weeks 
instead of two weeks. At the moment I am not in- 
clined to favor an enlargement in numbers of the 
Clara Barton Homestead Camp, but one would like 
to lengthen the duration of stay. Possibly we should 
strive for a three weeks’ vacation at first, and not try 
to accommodate more than 100 children during the 
ten weeks. On this basis there would be a need for 
the country as a whole of forty camps similar in size 
to the Clara Barton Homestead Camp. 

For those of you who are interested in organizing 
diabetic camps in your own locality I certainly advise 
that you begin in a small way. If you have only two 
or three or perhaps half a dozen children the first 
year, provide for them. You will then be accom- 
plishing a great deal. From the experience acquired 
you will find it easy to progress to ten children, to 
fifteen, and finally to as many as you desire. When I 
see the ease with which the Clara Barton Homestead 
Camp runs and compare it with the difficulties which 
we formerly had, I know I am right in advising 
gradual beginnings. It is true that enormous ad- 
vances have been made in the treatment of diabetes, 
and all of us, patients, nurses and doctors, have had a 
great deal more experience, but still it is well to begin 
in a quiet way. 

If I should make another suggestion regarding 
the establishment of diabetic camps, it would be that 
in some way or other the camp be associated directly 
or in a friendly way with a hospital where a consid- 
erable number of diabetic patients are treated. The 
New England Deaconess Hospital has helped the 
Clara Barton Homestead Camp tremendously, be- 
cause we know that by day or night a child can be 
dropped into the hospital without any notice, and that 
upon an emergency we can always secure extra 
nursing service, service from the laboratory, or a sub- 
stitute dietitian. You have no idea what peace of 
mind this gives to those who have 216 diabetic children 
at camps. 

Still another suggestion, and this relates to the 
medical supervision. The treatment of diabetes is 
not absolutely uniform, but the differences in treat- 
ment can be reconciled and an average policy de- 
termined. Certainly at any diabetic camp it is es- 
sential that while the children are there the treatment 
should be almost uniform. Quite a number of our 
children at the camp are patients sent by different 
doctors, but these doctors have been so co-operative 
that we have been able to carry out a plan without 
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infringing upon the ideas of any one particular physi- 
cian. 

Young diabetic adults also need camps, and in 
any plan for the treatment and control of diabetes 
in the country arrangements should be made for them. 
We strongly feel that youths between fifteen and 
twenty years would be benefited by camps, and in any 
expansion of the diabetic camp program we should 
first of all consider the needs of these younger people. 
Later we can seek to arrange for diabetics between the 
ages of twenty and thirty, and still later for those 
who are older. 

The children at diabetic camps look just as healthy 
and strong as ordinary children. In mixed camps 
visiting physicians often say they can find the dia- 
betics. They appear to be the healthiest. I must 
make one exception to the above statement. Oc- 
casionally we send diabetic dwarf children to the camp 
so they can remain for long periods under favorable 
conditions. Such children are increasing in number, 
because dwarfism in diabetic children is overlooked 
during the first few years of the disease, since dia- 
betic children are above height for their age at its 


The Kingdoms 


onset and it takes a few years before it is realized that 
their growth is retarded. 

The diabetic camp is a great teaching center. 
All should realize this, and in collecting funds for a 
diabetic camp use this as a basis for solicitation. The 
demand is growing for the establishment of such 
happy islands of the blessed, in order to instruct and 
to cheer older diabetics in their struggle to control 
their disease. Visitors should be welcomed and in- 
deed enticed into visiting the camps, and this applies 
to physicians, nurses, social workers, relatives and 
friends of the children. 

My mother and Clara Barton were friends. I 
can just remember as a little boy being taken to call 
at the Clara Barton home. I remember Clara Bar- 
ton’s erect figure walking down our broad Main 
Street, wearing her blue army cape with its red 
lining. I cannot think of any undertaking which 
would have pleased Clara Barton or my mother more 
than what the ladies of the Universalist Missionary 
Association have made possible for diabetic children. 
And for the children and for myself I thank you all 
from the bottom of my heart. 


of This World* 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


NE of the fundamental differences between the 
Kingdom of God and the kingdoms of this 
world is that the Kingdom of God is a kingdom 

without a frontier. We believe that all the kingdoms 
of this world must ultimately find their unity in the 
one all-inclusive Kingdom of God and of His Christ. 
We believe that God wills a Kingdom in which all 
barriers of race, creed, and color are broken down. 

The world stinks and reeks with the odor of follies 
and brutalities which men have inflicted upon men. 
The world is full of people who have been left 
hurt, angry, and ashamed. Nations, smarting under a 
sense of injustice and dishonor, have barricaded them- 
selves behind high walls of national self-sufficiency. 
With loud and harsh voices, the leaders of the world 
challenge each other from behind battlements bristling 
with guns and bayonets. The voices of the apostles 
of Internationalism are drowned by the shouts of 
disappointed men and by the roar of cannon. 

There are some pessimists who inform us that we 
are witnessing the final overthrow of Right by Might. 
There are others who, with an air of superiority, wag 
a finger at us with the exclamation, “I told you so!” 

The most unpopular man in Europe today is the 
internationalist. In some countries he is called a 
weakling and a traitor. In others, a fool and a dreamer. 

In Hitler’s Germany, the word Internationalism 
is tabooed, and the ideal of Brotherhood has been 
supplanted by the narrow Aryan doctrine of “Blood 
and Soil.”” As I wandered through the cities and 
villages of this new Germany, not as a traveler, but as 
a pilgrim, again and again I was bluntly told that, as 
far as Germany was concerned, the ideals of Inter- 
nationalism had proved to be but a costly illusion. 


*Loyalty Sunday sermon, Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City, October 3, 1937. 


Standing upon the steps of Cologne Cathedral, over 
whose stones the feet of men and women had passed 
to worship, for nigh on a thousand years, in the spirit 
of fellowship, the Father of all mankind, I was told 
that the strength of Germany today is to be found in 
her consciousness of a new nationalism of blood and 
destiny to the exclusion of all other men, as of a lesser 
breed. 

In the French Republic, perhaps more than in 
any other country, the barriers of race have been 
broken down. The liberalism of France has made her 
the new home of those who have been driven from 
their native land by political intrigue, revolution, and 
war. On the narrow streets of Paris the nations of 
the world rub shoulders. 

At the entrance to the Paris Exhibition, the In- 
ternational Peace Council has erected a Palace of 
Peace, crowned by the flags of all nations. As we 
mingled with the gay crowds on a hot August evening 
along the Champs-Elysées, I asked a friend, who hap- 
pened to be a leader of the seventy-five thousand 
White Russians who have taken refuge in France, 
“What is the significance of the Peace building to 
the average Frenchman?” “I’m afraid,” replied my 
friend, “to the average Frenchman it is just another 
building.” 

In England I found men and women disillusioned 
and perplexed, half ashamed that once they were such 
blind fools as to shout from the roof-tops of the world 
such catch phrases as “disarmament,” “collective 
security,” “indivisible peace.”’ Out of their disillu- 
sionment has sprung a new spirit of nationalism which 
justifies itself with the remark, “A strong Britain is 
the only guarantee for world peace.” It really is in- — 
credible the amount of faith an Englishman puts in — 
the British Navy. 

What the world needs today is a new urge on the ~ 
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road that leads to peace and brotherhood. I believe 
that the motive for that urge must be found in the 
things which we all learn when we sit at the feet of 
Christ. Some of us get quite an emotional punch out 
of the fact that we have a Father in heaven who loves 
us, and at the same time we deny in thought and in 
deed our common brotherhood with our fellowmen. 
The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man is the center of our Christian faith, and has 
turned out to be the most revolutionary of all truths. 
Jesus calls us into the world-wide fellowship of his 
Kingdom, a fellowship not interfering with our local 
patriotism, but yet demanding a higher spiritual 
allegiance, so that a man is a Christian first and an 
_ American, a German, an Englishman, second. He rose 
in his thinking above all national barriers. It was an 
amazing thing for a Jew to do. 

Jesus sought to build a new Kingdom into which 
each nation was to bring its glory and its honor. To 
its ultimate wealth and beauty, each one of us has 
something to contribute. He does not ask us to sur- 
_ render our peculiar gifts nor to abandon our unique 
| contributions to civilization. On the contrary, by 
» 
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living in closer and brotherly relations with all our 
brethren, we would find that abundant life for which 
humanity is groping so blindly—that peace which 
passeth all understanding which men and women, 

in spite of two thousand years of war, still dare to be- 
lieve in and have the courage to hope for. 

To proclaim a world fellowship is to preach no im- 
possible utopianism nor to dream of some beautiful 
Shangri-La beyond a lost horizon. It is the will of 
God—the fundamental principle of human life. It 
is unscientific to talk about the inherent combativeness 
of humanity, of the inevitability of war and hatred. 
All strength, survival, and progress have come by 

fellowship and not by strife. God made the world 
_ for fellowship and men as brothers. 

} Today, in spite of many discouragements, we 
_ are all fighting towards that goal of a perfect world 
fellowship in which there shall be a complete union of 
all men, unobstructed by egoism or hatred, by harsh- 
ness or arrogance. It is for this reason that I believe 
- in a League of Nations, and that even if the present 
League is destroyed, out of its ruins men will build a 
new League, stronger and better constituted to with- 
stand the cruel blasts of war. 

Arising out of the Oxford and Edinburgh Con- 
ferences, the whole of world Protestantism caught a 
new vision of a united Christendom, challenging the 
world in one clear determined voice. One of the most 
inspiring proposals, endorsed by the two great Con- 
ferences, was that to form a permanent World Council 
of Churches. 

Many difficult problems must first be solved and 
many high barriers surmounted. We do not seek to 
destroy or undermine the loyalty which Christian 
men and women owe to their own denominations. 

Have you ever thought how much nearer the 
‘Kingdom of God we should be, if we could all think 
and act as if we really did belong to a world-wide 
fellowship of men and women, dedicated to the glorious 

task of proclaiming the gospel of Christ and of building 
his Kingdom upon earth? 
The Kingdom of God has no frontiers. Christ 


alone reigns supreme, and because I ‘have given my 
allegiance to him, I can call all men “Brother.’”’ Surely 
this is the only way to world peace. 

Here is a call to all who can be great in spirit and 
in heart. Here is all that men could possibly ask for 
of adventure and great business. Jesus calls us to be 
loyal to that heavenly vision, to work for it, to live 
for it, to die for it. He calls us to be loyal to his 
Sia through which his purpose is revealed to the 
world. 

I sometimes feel that we accept our responsibilities. 
as church people too lightly. Far too often, our al- 
legiance and loyalty to the cause of Christ is for- 
gotten or pushed aside to make room for some lesser 
loyalty. Religion does not thrill us. We let our 
hearts grow cold and so we drift away. How many 
people are drifting today? In these tragic times, 
Jesus calls us to give our whole allegiance to him. 
To be a soldier of Christ demands all the loyalty, 
courage, and perseverance that a man can muster. 
It means that you are standing shoulder to shoulder 
with Jesus and taking part in the longest and fiercest. 
battle ever fought. The battle of Right against. 
Wrong, of Love against Hate. 

It is a battle in which there is no such thing as. 
neutrality. You have to be on one side or the other, 
with Christ or against him. The tragedy of the present. 
situation in our church life is that so many people 
are merely camp-followers. The hope of the world is 
in a new allegiance to Jesus Christ. 

Let us lift up our hearts and our minds to accept. 
once again that Divine Challenge to be true to our 
allegiance as a soldier of Christ. It is the decree of 
the King of Kings that all the kingdoms of this world. 
shall become the Kingdoms of our Lord and of His. 
Christ, and that He shall reign for ever and ever. 
Fortified by that faith, we press forward without 
doubt or fear, as men and women dedicated to the: 
greatest purpose in the world. 


* * * 


DEATH OF THE REV. EZEKIEL V. STEVENS 


[HE Rey. Ezekiel Vose Stevens, minister of the Universalist: 
church in Marlboro, Mass., since 1931, died at the Uni- 
versity Hospital in Columbus, Ohio, on Tuesday, October 12. 
He left Marlboro the week before to attend the General Con- 
vention in Chicago, intending to visit his son, Wentworth, in 
Columbus, on the way. He was taken ill on the train, and was. 
taken to the hospital, where an operation was performed, from 
which he appeared to be rallying when death came suddenly. 

A short funeral service was held in Columbus on Thursday 
evening, and the body was then taken to Urbana, where another 
service was held on Friday, and where interment took place. 
Mr. Stevens had been pastor of the Universalist church in Ur- 
bana, going from there to the Columbus church. 

Mr. Stevens was born in Turnerville, Me., November 20,. 
1859. He was educated in the schools of his native town and at 
the Theological School of St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y. He was ordained in Oakland, Me., in 1885, and had since 
held pastorates in New York state, Illinois and Massachusetts,. 
going to Marlboro from New Bedford January 1, 1931. He was 
well known and popular in that place, active in promoting sports 
and the organizer of the local horseshoe pitching league. He 
was chaplain of United Brethren Lodge, A. F. and A. M., and 
president of the Ministers’ Association. 

Mrs. Stevens, when her husband started for the West, was 
in Buckfield, Maine, recovering from serious injuries received. 
in an automobile accident. 
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Hymns of the Spirit 


Raymond C. Robinson 


HE hymn book presented by a joint commission 
of the Unitarian and Universalist Churches is 
more than a mere revision of the “New Hymn 

and Tune Book” of 1914, or of the Universalist 
“Hymns of the Church,” for which the two commis- 
sions were respectively appointed. 

In 1927 the directors of the American Unitarian 
Association appointed a commission on hymns and 
services, with instructions to prepare a revision of the 
1914 book. In 1931 the Universalist General Con- 
vention made a similar appointment for preparation 
of a hymnal. The latter group had hardly been se- 
lected before a proposal was made and accepted that 
the two commissions should co-operate in editing 
a book acceptable to both Churches. This book, 
completed after four years of work on the part of the 
first group, and six years of combined effort, contains 
over five hundred hymns, with three hundred and 
seventy-six tunes, among which are probably more 
that are new than are to be found in any other hymnal. 
All the good standard hymns of any considerable pres- 
ent-day use, as well as many endeared by old associa- 
tions, have been retained in spite of the failure of some 
of them to fulfill a desirable standard of literary and 
musical excellence. 

As regards certain inferior tunes, often sung to 
more worthy texts, new music has been provided, or 
alternatives suggested as more suitable. 

The purpose of the editors was to compile a col- 
lection which should “emphasize the newer social 
applications of religion, and give expression to modern 
conceptions of the human soul and its relation to 
the universe.”” Emphasis upon modern tendencies and 
religious thought will necessarily exclude certain 
great hymns of the past, which express ideas other 
than those of today. The editors, however, have in- 
cluded some such hymns, especially in the Christmas 
section, endeared to all by tradition and associa- 
tion. 

There is a curious inertia on the part of the av- 
erage congregation when it comes to anything new 
or different in hymns. It is as if they should ask why 
so many new hymns and tunes should be set before 
them when they have the old ones that were good 
enough for their fathers. 

The Preface of the new book states that the 
average congregation uses no more than half of the 
hymns in a hymnal. That estimate seems high; 
certainly, as regards the music, it is doubtful if a con- 
gregation becomes familiar with a quarter of the 
available tunes in the course of a year. 

As with any new hymn book on a similar plan, the 
first reaction of many, even of thoroughly musical 
people, devotees of symphony concerts and opera, will 
be a closing of the mind to the new in hymn tunes. 
Such, they seem to say, cannot replace the old ones 
that mother and father loved and sang. 

Of course the new cannot have the associations of 
the old, but, had they been the old ones, and had the old 
ones been the new unfamiliar melodies, the reaction 
would be the same. The only way in which a tune can 


acquire associations is for it to be used long enough. 

The reason why we have so many new tunes, 
equal or superior to the old, is due to the great awak- 
ening of interest in church music during the last twen- 
ty-five years. 

Few of the “new” tunes are of modern com- 
position. They are discoveries from the vast reper- 
toire of the past, due to the intensive research that 
has characterized recent years. 

They come from exactly the same sources as did 
the Lutheran “Ein feste Burg” and the Palestrina 
music that we sing at Easter to the words, “The strife 
is o’er.”’ 

There are also, in the folk songs of Finland, Ire- 
land, Wales, England, Russia, and other countries, 
treasures that have only recently come to light 
through the devoted labors of musical research. 

There is much in all of this that is, by criterions 
of high standard, equal or superior to the well-loved, 
familiar melodies. Some of it will die out in the test 
of time, but none of it will live unless it has an equal 
chance with the best and most modern in art, litera- 
ture, and secular music. 

The reviewer would like to quote a pertinent re- 
mark by a wise friend and adviser of student days, 
Samuel Carr, to whom, during the last years of his 
life, various musical problems were taken. On one 
occasion, with reference to the make-up of service and 
recital programs for several summers as organist at 
the Old South Church, Mr. Carr observed that, in 
his opinion, a program should consist of a certain 
proportion of things people are sure to like, and of 
things they ought to like. Probably no one knows 
just what that proportion is, but the new hymnal is 
an admirable attempt to meet a similar problem. If 
it errs on the side of too many things that people ought 
to like, the balance is very nearly restored by a liberal 
inclusion of the best of the old standard hymns. 

A brief review can but touch upon the outstand- 
ing features of the book. 

Its musical material includes some of the finest 
of the medieval plain song melodies such as “Alla 
Trinita Beata,” and “Divinum Mysterium.”’ When 
one recalls that the Christmas hymn, “O Come, Em- 
manuel,” is a Gregorian plain song, some of the aver- 
age rather nebulous prejudice against plain song 
should vanish. “Divinum Mysterium,” a melody of 
haunting beauty, can enrich one’s inner life more 
than a hundred ordinary tunes much better known. 

There is an abundance of chorales from Lutheran 
hymnody, twenty-two of them harmonized or adapted 
by Bach. 

English cathedral music is well represented, 
ranging from the Elizabethan Tallis and Gibbons to 
the best of the Victorian tunes of Dykes, Barnby, 
Monk, and Wesley, with some moderns, in which group 
Vaughn Williams’s “Sine Nomine” is outstanding. | 

From the Genevan Psalter come “Rendez a 
Dieu” and “Donne Secours,’ tunes with qualities 
that will endear them to any congregation that comes 
to know them. 
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_ vated by love alone. 


There is a wealth of appealing melody in the 
Welsh traditional songs. 

America is represented in hymns by Oliver Hol- 
den, Horatio Parker, Lowell Mason, Ward, Paine, 
Warren, and others. 

Of the more exotic, fascinating tunes, seldom if 
ever in any hymnal, are the “Icelandic Folk Song,” 
the Crusader’s Hymn, “St. Elizabeth,” the medieval 
“Orientis Partibus,’’ a Finnish hymn, “Nyland,” and 
the old Gaelic ‘‘Burnessan.”’ 

The Christmas and Easter sections are rich in 
material old and familiar as well as new. 

There is a long list of processional and reces- 
sional hymns, and ninety-two selections of canticles, 
doxologies, responses, versicles, and amens that will 
be most useful in varying the musical service. The 
chants are provided with authoritative pointing by 
Albert W. Snow, according to the usage of the Epis- 
<¢opal Church. 

The book is a large one, but so are the hymnals 
of the Episcopal, Congregational, Presbyterian, and 
other churches. The splendid English book, “Songs 
of Praise,’ has seven hundred and three hymns. 

There has been a greater acceleration in musical 
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education in the last thirty years than in all the pre- 
ceding ones back to the Plymouth congregation of 
1620. It is fast preparing the minds of youth to be 
satisfied with nothing but the best in music. If it 
were a question of expediency alone this obvious fact 
would argue for a musical standard in church equal 
to that which is rapidly raising the general level of 
appreciation and discrimination in secular music. 

Above all this, however, is the obligation of bring- 
ing into divine worship only the supreme values, the 
most princely treasures, of art, literature and music. 

The Pilgrims brought with them the Psalm Book 
of Ainsworth. Of its meager supply of unharmonized 
tunes, probably not more than five were used by the 
earliest Massachusetts Bay congregations. Most of 
the hymns now familiar to all would have seemed 
“curious musick’”’ indeed to the Pilgrim Fathers, and 
utterly incomprehensible as worship music could they 
have heard them. Regardless of whether one can go 
as far as the editors in their advocacy of certain tunes, 
the new hymnal is a forward-looking book, and the 
best of its now unfamiliar melodies will some day take 
their appointed place in the company of the Hymns 
of the Ages. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Theme for the Month—The Church at Work 
Marion L. Ulmer 


THE CHURCH FACING NEW FRONTIERS 
IN THE WORLD 


Monday, October 25 
The Church and Race 


In Christ there is no East or West. (John Oxenham.) 

The racial problem is first a home problem. In all history, 
few nations have seen so complete a transformation as we in 
America have witnessed: the transfer of a race to slavery on a 
new continent, with handicaps and obstacles beyond our imag- 
ination to conceive. To learn a new way of life, new crafts, new 
customs, new behavior patterns, has been the problem of our 
neighbor-race—who among us could contemplate such a prospect 
even under congenial auspices? 

For us, then, the racial problem begins at home. But it 
does not stop there. 

Whether we realize it or not, our world has shrunk. Whether 
we admit it or not, all men are our neighbors. Too long we have 
prated about “loving our neighbors,’ and failed quite completely 
to realize what such words implied. ‘‘Love,”’ as Jesus used the 
word, means “invincible good will.” Do you feel that for the 
Negro and the Chinese whom your supposed superiority makes 
your servants? Do you feel that for the Japanese—for the In- 
dian? Across a new frontier, far-flung as the world is wide, the 
Christian Church must help people stretch friendly hands, in 
the spirit of its Master, Jesus, the Jew. 

Read Acts 17 : 24-28. 

Prayer: O God, whose world with its infinite variety of 
races may symoblize to us Thy divine creativity, help us to put 
all prejudice from our thoughts and to act toward all men moti- 
Amen. 


Tuesday, October 26 
The Church and Missions 


Christianity is essentially missionary in character. The 
history of Christianity has been a record of missionary expansion. 
As the present heirs of this heritage, we cannot regard the on- 


going Christian movement as terminating in ourselves. (From 
“The Statement of Conviction” of the Christian Youth Confer- 
ence of North America.) 

A missionary is a great adventurer. He is adventuring with 
love in action. He leaves the land of his birth to make his home 
in another. He abandons a life of comparative comfort and 
privilege to live with people of a lower economic level. He 
usually associates himself with another race. He leaves relatives 
to be brother to the depressed classes in other lands. He freely 
gives his life in a service which demands more sustained, sac- 
rificial and self-forgetful devotion than almost any other life- 
work. 

Each new generation pushes farther back the frontiers of 
missionary effort, but there remain great areas of human need. 
If we think of missionary effort as an endeavor ‘“‘to save people 
from a life of self-seeking and greed, and to consecrate them to a 
life of self-giving and social-concern, if we conceive it as an effort 
to put men into right relations with their fellows as well as with 
God,” then missions becomes one of the great avenues of advance 
for those who desire to build a new world. 

Read John 17 : 18-21. 

Prayer: Father of All, we pledge ourselves to renewed 
effort for the advancement of Thy kingdom, that the ongoing 
movement of Christian missions may not stop with our genera- 
tion, but press forward to new victories. Amen. 


Wednesday, October 27 


The Church and Peace 
Peace! And no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war’s great organ shakes the skies! 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals 


The holy melodies of love arise. 
(Henry W. Longfellow.) 


The “will to peace” is growing; even in the face of wars and 
rumors of wars. Only a few years ago, war was taken for granted. 
For centuries the church blessed it. Within the memory of 
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millions, the church in America had its share in sanctifying the 
war then in process. 

Yet, the age-old dream of peace persists. We begin to 
understand that war is not something beyond men’s control, 
inevitable. We know that it is the predictable result of certain 
actions. We know some of the causes of which it may be born. 
Everywhere you will find ranks of men and women who swear 
“Tt shall not be again.” 

Sometime, somehow—we dare believe—international codes 
of law, international trade agreements, international under- 
standing, will be achieved, and the dislocating economic and 
social evils, the devastating spiritual consequences, of war will be 
no more. But men of good will and sacrificial spirit will yet sac- 
rifice much for the ancient dream of peace. 


Read Micah 4 : 1-5. 


Prayer: Grant us the vision and courage, our Father, to 
work for peace; the vision to dream of its coming, and the cour- 
age to bear criticism and condemnation for itssake. In the name 
of him they called the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


Thursday, October 28 


The Companion of the Way 


Here is a man who was born in an obscure village, the child 
of a peasant woman. He grew up in another obscure village. 
He worked in a carpenter shop until he was thirty, and then for 
three years he was an itinerant preacher. He never wrote a 
book. He never held an office. He never owned a home. He 
never had a family. He never went to college. He never trav- 
eled two hundred miles from the place where he was born. He 
never did one of the things that usually accompany greatness. 
He had no credentials but himself. He had nothing to do with 
this world except the naked power of his divine manhood. While 
still a young man, the tide of popular opinion turned against him. 
His friends ran away. One of them denied him. He was turned 
over to his enemies. He went through the mockery of a trial. 
He was nailed upon a cross between two thieves . . . . when 
he had died he was taken down and laid in a borrowed grave 
through the pity of a friend. 

Nineteen wide centuries have come and gone and. today he 
is the centerpiece of the human race and the leader of .... 
progress! (Author unknown. From ‘Living Creatively,” 
Kirby Page.) 

Read John 15 : 12-17. 


Prayer: O God, forgive our strivings after vain and empty 
goals. Purify our desires in the white light of the radiant Christ, 
who marches on, the Companion of our way. Amen. 


Friday, October 29 
The Realm of God 


For whosoever will save his life shall lose it; and whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake shall find it. Matthew 16 : 25. 

Some years ago a book was written entitled ‘“Dare We Still 
Be Christians?’ Having considered some of the new frontiers 
of life along which the church of today must advance toward the 
Realm of God, that question becomes a personal one for us. 

When some of Jesus’ listeners learned what was demanded 
of those who became his followers, they walked no more with 
him. In the Realm of God there is no place for those who fear 
the upsetting of their comfortable way of life; who ask them- 
selves ‘‘What will I get out of this? How much will it cost me? 
What will people think?”’ The only question the God-centered 
person asks when a test arises is ‘‘What course will best serve 
the will of God?” 

Dare you test your life by this question? 

Read Matthew 10 : 37-39. 


Prayer: Lord God our Father, we have brought Thee a kind 
of pleasant lip-service, an outward allegiance to Thy Way. 
Grant us the vision and the courage to be true to the radiance of 
our highest ideals, whatever the cost. Amen. 


Saturday, October 30 


Who Are the Saints? 


A little boy who had visited many cathedrals in a trip to. 
Europe and had seen the figures resplendent in glorious glass, 
defined a saint thus: ‘‘A person who lets the light come through.” 

One of the ancient festivals of the church is All Saints’ Day, 
the day set apart when every saint the church desired to honor 
might be commemorated. There is value for us in setting aside 
for personal commemoration those who have made our lives 
rich, the known and the unknown, through the years, without 
whose labors we could not be what we are. Their light shone 
through, and we are the beneficiaries. 

By the little boy’s standard, would you deserve to be ac- 
claimed among the great? Does your home—your church— 
your club—receive light, sweetness, power, because of your af- 
filiation with it? 

The realm of God comes first, in the hearts of individual 
men and women. 


Read Luke 17 : 20-21, and Matthew 6 : 33. 
Prayer: 
For all the saints who from their labors rest, 
Who Thee by faith before the world confessed, 
Thy name, O Father, be forever blest. Alleluia! 


Sunday, October 31 


Why Were the Saints, Saints? 


“Why were the saints saints? Because they were cheerful 
when it was difficult to be cheerful, patient when it was difficult 
to be patient; and because they pushed on when they wanted to 
stand still; and kept silent when they wanted to talk, and were 
agreeable when they wanted to be disagreeable. That was all. 
It was quite simple and always will be.’’ 

This is the eve of the day chosen to commemorate all great 
souls, All Saints’ Day. As we read the lives of the saints, we 
become aware that all truly saintly lives are lived in an atmos- 
phere of homeliness and patience and humility. To us who 
fall far short of our own goals, this is heartening. From it, we 
can take courage for the tasks we have set ourselves in the 
building of the realm of God. 

And we can know that it is upon folk like us that God has 
always depended for the building of His world, to face the chal- 
lenge of the new frontiers; to dare the unknown lands ahead; 
to march with tireless feet, whether in the vanguard or among 
the loyal followers, until the cause be won. 

Let us give thanks that we, too, can be builders for the realm 
of God. 

Read Matthew 5 : 1-12. 


Prayer: In gratitude for all who have gone before and 
blazed the trail for us, we pray, O God. To a fearless following 
in their path, for the building of a greater church and a new world, 
we dedicate all that we have and are, in the Spirit of the Christ. 
Amen. 

* * * 
NEW HAMPSHIRE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTIONS 
Arthur A. Blair 


([HE New Hampshire Conventions are held at a very beautiful 

season of the year, when the foliage is turning and taking 
upon itself the varied hues so beautiful and uplifting. It was 
through this paradise that we traveled to Dover the last of 
September. 

The young people gathered on Friday night for a fine ban- 
quet. The speaker was the Rey. Arthur Dunstan of the local 
Episcopal church. He gave the young people some good advice 
which it is hoped they will heed. During the rest of the evening 
games were played, and a beautiful candlelight service held. 
Saturday morning the young people gathered for their business 
meeting. This was presided over by the state president, Robert 
F. Morgan of Concord. The reports were encouraging, the 
unions throughout the state are in good condition, and there 
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seems to be more interest than there has been for some time. 
Mr. Morgan was again elected president, which seemed natural, 
for he has worked hard to bring the State Union up to its present 
standard. The closing service was one of dedication for the new 
officers and was led by the Rev. J. Wayne Haskell of Concord. 

The Sunday School Convention opened Sunday evening 
with the Rev. J. Wayne Haskell preaching the sermon. On Mon- 
day morning the business session began with E. Roy Burke of 
Claremont presiding. Reports showed the schools in good con- 
dition, although there is always chance for improvement. The 
Rev. C. M. Fogg of Claremont gave a fine talk on “When and 
Where Did We Get Our Bible?’”’ Miss Susan M. Andrews was 
present and, as always, gave the delegates much good advice 
regarding Sunday school work. The following officers were 
elected: President, E. Roy Burke, Claremont; vice-president, 
Mrs. Sarah Mercer, Nashua; secretary, Mrs. F. G. Morgan, 
Concord; treasurer, the Rev. J. Wayne Haskell, Concord; mem- 
ber of Executive Board, the Rev. F. B. Chatterton, Portsmouth. 

On Tuesday afternoon the W. U. M. A. held its convention 
with the president, Mrs. Kate W. Chase, presiding. There are 
only three circles in the state, and yet the state organization re- 
fuses to die. These faithful women keep meeting from year to 
year, transacting their business and securing speakers to tell the 
people of the missionary work the ladies of our church are doing. 
Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson was the speaker this year. Mrs. Samp- 
son is thoroughly conversant with all phases of the work which 
our women are doing, and all were interested in what she had to 
say. Even though small, the convention was worth while, for it 
brought out the great fact that we are doing work in the South 
and in Japan, which needs us so much. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Mrs. Kate W. Chase, Concord; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Sidney J. Willis, Manchester; secretary, Mrs. Arthur 
Britton, Concord; treasurer, Mrs. Florence Fisher, Manchester. 

The State Convention was opened Monday evening, Sep- 
tember 27, President George E. Danforth presiding. The various 
committees were appointed. The greetings of the churches of 
the city were brought by the Rev. David P. Hatch, president of 
the Dover Ministers’ Association, and by the Rev. Edwin L. 
Noble, pastor of the entertaining church. President Danforth 
made fitting response. The annual sermon was preached by the 
Rev. George Truman Carl, pastor of the Federated Church in 
Winchester. It was a splendid message. Holy communion 
was observed with Mr. Noble at the table. 

The business session was opened at ten o’clock the following 
morning. The report of the State Superintendent was read, 
surveying the field and attempting to give a true picture of the 
condition of the Universalist Church in the state. The reports of 
the treasurer, auditor, Fellowship Committee and Committee on 
Religious Education were read. All the reports were referred 
to the Committee on Official Reports, Recommendations and 
Resolutions. 

In the afternoon the Convention convened and the reports 
of the various sessional committees were read. Perhaps the 
most important resolution was that recommending that the 
schedule of the various conventions be changed so that no con- 
vention time be wasted, the Young People’s Convention to be 
held Friday afternoon and Saturday morning, the Sunday School 
Convention Saturday afternoon and evening, and the State 
Convention to open Sunday morning with a pilgrimage from all 
our churches to the convention church for a great rally service. 
The annual sermon will be preached in the morning and com- 
munion held in the afternoon or evening, and Monday devoted 
to business, closing with the banquet on Monday night. It was 
voted to help our church schools and our young people, to better 
support the work in Japan and Korea, to commend The Christian 
Leader to our people. A beautifully worded resolution for the 
late Dr. Asa Mayo Bradley was adopted by rising vote. The 
afternoon meeting closed with an impressive Memorial Service 
to Dr. Bradley, conducted by the Rev. Arthur W. Webster of 
South Weymouth, Mass. 

The convention banquet was attended by a large number. 
The Rev. Emerson H. Lalone, manager of the Publishing House, 
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gave a fine talk. The speaker was the Hot Robert W. Hill of 
Salem, who interested all with a splendid address. 

The following officers were elected: President, Colonel 
George E. Danforth; vice-president, Arthur H. Britton; secre- 
tary; Rev. Arthur A. Blair, treasurer, Robert N. French; member 
of the Executive Committee, J. Edward Richardson; Fellowship 
Committee, the Rev. C. B. Etsler, the Rev. Barron F. McIntire, 
Guy L. Shorey, Henry Stevens and the Rev. Arthur A. Blair; 
Committee on Religious Education, the Rev. F. B. Chatterton 
and the Rev. J. Wayne Haskell; preacher of the annual sermon, 
the Rev. B. F. McIntire, alternate, the Rev. J. Wayne Haskell; 
place of holding the next convention, Portsmouth. 

We must express the appreciation that all felt to the min- 
ister and people of the Dover church for their hospitality. It 
was hard work for them, for their parish is small and their 
equipment limited, in spite of which they made a real contribu- 
tion toward making this one of the best conventions ever held in 
our state. 

ok * * 


A LETTER WHICH MIGHT HAVE BEEN WRITTEN 
George L. Mason 
Dear Editor French: 

Would you be so kind to send me a dozen copies of the obit- 
uary of my aunt, Mrs. Smith, which you printed last week? Also 
please publish in your issue of tomorrow the enclosed account of 
the wedding of my niece. 

Oh, yes, Dear Mr. French, would you kindly print the poem 
enclosed on the recent departure to the next life of my grand- 
niece. The poem is my own, entirely original, which my husband 
thinks would rank for literary qualities with Longfellow or Ten- 
nyson. The poem will not take up more than half a column or so 
and will help fill up your space. 

Oh, before I forget, will you also print the enclosed copy of 
the recent auto trip with trailer of my son John and his wife 
from Boston to Los Angeles and back? This will fill up a column 
or so of your paper to help out in finding enough to print. 

We have been thinking of trying to sell our house on Bay- 
view Avenue. If you would just mention this in your personal 
column it would help us sell. For cash we would sell for $5,000 
(five thousand dollars). My husband and I have taken your 
paper for the past two years, which means four dollars to you, 
you know. For the extra copies sent to us to give our friends 
we are grateful, but they cost only five cents each to buy. 

I would like to have the poem printed tomorrow, but the 
auto trip can wait a week. I wish to be reasonable, you know, 
Dear Mr. French. But I wish you would get our house on 
Bayview Avenue in tomorrow morning, so we may meet people 
who might buy as soon as possible. On second thought, the 
poem might go over one week instead of the house, but use your 
judgment. 

In next week’s issue I would like to have you print a personal 
that we have an antique bureau for sale worth one hundred dol- 
lars easily to any dealer, because he can double the price when he 
sells. I will furnish a description of this bureau by next Tuesday 
or Wednesday at the latest so you can print it Thursday. No 
hurry about this. I wish to be reasonable. 

But, Dear Mr. French, I did feel hurt awfully at your print- 
ing the item about my son James, who was arrested for drunken 
driving in Post Hollow. Why could you not have kept his name 
out of the paper? We have been taking your paper for two years 
at two dollars a year, and yet you put his name in like any gang- 
ster’s name, when James is a good boy and didn’t mean any- 
thing. He had only taken two or three drinks and it was hot 
weather. When subscribers like us are taking your paper I 
should think you might consider our feelings. 

By the way, since we get the news out of the Daily Howler 
we do not need a weekly paper, so please discontinue your paper 
to us when it expires. It expires in three weeks. But please send 
me extra copies of them till expiration and thank you very 
much, only I do feel sore at your printing that about James two 
weeks ago. 

Mrs. John Thompson. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


FOR BETTER SONGS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Rev. H. R. Hubbard, in a recent letter in the Leader, implies 
that some may object to the word ‘“‘redeeming.”’ I can well 
understand. The word originally meant ‘‘buying back.” It 
involved a theory of the atonement that many reject. As I 
understand it, the theory is that the devil had us, and Christ 
must pay a heavy ransom for our release. 

Even so, I sometimes use the words ‘redeeming love.” 
Liberals say we must suffer for our own sins. This is reasonable. 
We certainly shall pay the penalty. Much as we rebel at the 
thought of an angry God who demands a vicarious sacrifice, who 
exacts his pound of flesh, we know that the innocent must suffer 
for the guilty also. There are times when those that love human- 
ity and truth must pay the price. To abolish the gladiatorial 
combat, Saint Telemachus paid the price. That scientific truth 
might prevail, Bruno, Galileo, and others paid the price. “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world to himself.” Jesus of Naza- 
reth paid the price of bringing God and man closer together. 

Another word about songs. Some love to sing “‘God be with 
you till we meet again.’’ Others kick themselves while singing it. 
To me it seems a very vile piece of doggerel. The tune is not much 
better than the tune of ‘‘How tedious and tasteless the hours.” 

John T. Fitzgerald. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


* * 


SOME INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT HISTORY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The celebration of the sesquicentenial of the signing of the 
Constitution of the United States and the dedication of a tablet 
in memory of the first Baptist Church in New Providence by 
Berkshire Chapter, Sons of the American Revolution, occurred 
on Sunday afternoon, September 12, at our Berkshire County 
Revolutionary War Shrine on Stafford Hill in Cheshire. 

In connection with the dedication of the tablet a few remarks 
which I made I think will be of especial interest to Universalists. 
I read the subjects of the theses of the graduates of Harvard 
College at the Commencement of 1769. This was the year that 
the Baptist Church on the Hill was organized. They were, first, 
Whether the American reptiles are descended from those pre- 
served by Noah; second, Whether Lazarus, if he had disposed of 
his property by will, before his death, could have reclaimed it 
legally after his resurrection (this might be a good question for 
the Supreme Court to decide); third, Whether it is inconsistent 
with divine justice for Adam’s whole race to be subject to death 
on account of his sin; fourth, Whether the saints in heaven have 
perfect recognition of friends. These subjects do not bear 
directly on the creed or discipline of the Baptist Church of that 
day, but doshow considerable of the trend of thought and religious 
discussion of that period. 

Jesus Christ advocated such radical religious ideas and new 
doctrines that they crucified him. We say that the Jews were 
guilty of that. Later on when Christians became more numerous 
they were thrown into the Coliseum at Rome and torn in pieces 
by hungry wild beasts to the delight of the Roman populace. 
We say the pagans did that. Later when the Christians became 
still more numerous and gained possession of European govern- 
ments the Spanish Inquisition culminated. The reading of the 
atrocities committed by the religious fanaticism makes our blood 
run cold. We say the Roman Catholies did that. Still later, 
however, the Protestants in England were guilty of equal atroci- 
ties. We have only to go into the Tower of London and see the 
diabolical mechanical instruments to prove this. But we need 
not go across the Atlantic for examples of this character. The 
religious fanaticism right here in Massachusetts in the Salem 
witchcraft proceedings is almost unbelievable. But further, 
Quakers were hung on Boston Common and Roger Williams was 
banished from Massachusetts Bay Colony. I think my statement 


will not be challenged that the Baptist Church here on this hill 
was, religiously speaking, the most enlightened on this continent 
and perhaps in the world. 

This Baptist Church could make its own by-laws and con- 
stitution and could adopt its own creed, without interference by 
any hierarchy, synod, conference or convention of any kind or 
character. It developed free speech, personal liberty and local 
self government. It embodied in it the fundamental principles of 
the Constitution of the United States. Every member of this 
church was a patriot and had a Revolutionary War record. 

However, embodied in its doctrine was preordination, pre- 
destination, infant damnation, literal hell-fire and eternal damna- 
tion. And all this was only about one hundred and fifty years 
ago. Iam over eighty years of age and I have seen and known 
something of it. We say this is a mechanical age and all our 
energies are bent on the production of material things, but it 
seems to me that we have advanced as fast and as far in our 
religious ideas. I think Iam safe in saying that everyone of every 
denomination, whether Protestant or Catholic, Jew or Gentile, 
Mohammedan or Confucian, of the present day can conscien- 
tiously say that he believes in the universal Fatherhood of God 
and the universal brotherhood of man, with all that these two 
statements carry with them and imply. 

In spite of wars and pestilence, in spite of financial depres- 
sions and governmental discord, there is a gleam of light just over 
the horizon, a faint twilight portending a new day. You and I 
will not live to see that day. Many generations will come and go 
and will not see that day, but there is surely a day coming when 
there will be peace on earth and good will to men. 

Let us all be thankful for the privilege of just doing our bit to 
bring about the coming of that day. 

Eugene Bucklin Bowen. 

Cheshire, Mass. 


* 


THAT DEBATED ADVERTISEMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to express my thanks to the Leader for the information 
that Unity published a Sacco and Vanzetti number. A year or 
two ago Harpers Monthly published the results of an inquiry into 
the alleged guilt of the men, which was continued after their 
execution, and according to the statement made in that article it 
had been demonstrated that the crime was committed by the 
gang of criminals then known to be operating. I trust that 
Unity will refer to that article, which I am informed was also 
published in the Outlook, that I may get the data, which I un- 
fortunately lost. 

Evidently Myrtie W. Wheeler has missed much valuable 
information regarding the case, and I trust she will avail herself 
of what may be contained in the special number of Unity, as I 
shall myself be glad to do. 

Mary Traffarn Whitney. 

North Weare, N. H. 


* * 


FROM ONE OF OUR FRIENDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I feel I should greatly miss the arrival of the Leader each week, 
as I consider it in the light of a friendly visitor. Accordingly 
I am sending you the enclosed check for its continuance. 

S.M.B.J. 


* * 


A LOYAL FRIEND 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Christian Leader, under its various names, has been a 
weekly visitor in our home ever since I can remember. I was 
born in 1862. We drop other papers, but can not get along with- 
out the Leader. 

EH: MST: 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


A New Philosophy of Nature 


Beyond Humanism. By Charles Harts- 
horne. (Willett, Clark and Company: 
Chicago. $2.50.) 

In his preface to this book Professor 
Hartshorne pays theologians a compliment 
by saying that they make a braver effort 
to “keep up” than either the philosophers 
or the physicists; they are less given to the 
high degree of specialization which keeps 
other students from looking beyond the 
fences of their own intellectual disciplines. 
He praises the breadth of Peirce and 
James and Bergson among the philosophers 
_and of Whitehead and Tennant among the 
theologians. He deplores the failure of 
many professional philosophers to follow 
the recent work of their colleagues, and 
their contentment with a materialistic 
humanism and positivism in the face of 
new concepts which have revolutionized 
the scientific outlook. The book provides 
a critique of the inadequate philosophical 
views on which humanism rests, and sug- 
gests (without systematically expounding) 
the “new religious metaphysics’ which 
the author considers tenable and true, a 
metaphysics which he describes as “natu- 
ralistic theism.” 

This book is distinctly not one for the 
enlightenment or edification of persons 
untrained in philosophical thought, though 
Dr. Hartshorne seems to think the prob- 
lems with which it deals are not beyond the 
exploring curiosity of “any man who is 
mentally ambitious.’ Many years ago 
Dr. L. P. Jacks wrote an essay embodying 
what he called the ery of the Plain Man. 
It was a protest against the over-elabora- 
tion of critical and analytical thought, the 
concealment of great ideas under masses 
of highly technical words. It is easy for 
the Plain Man to complain, but he is not 
often able to show the philosopher how 
concretely and intelligibly great ideas can 
be expressed; Dr. Jacks was himself at 
once close enough to plain people and well 
enough trained in philosophy to do what 
the Plain Man asked. For example, in a 
little book called “‘A Living Universe,’’ he 
conveyed in simple language a conviction 
which corresponds very closely to that 
which underlies Dr. Hartshorne’s argu- 
ments, being himself deeply influenced by 
James and Bergson and other thinkers to 
whom the author owes most. The dif- 
ference is that it was a religious experience 
-to read the little book by Jacks, while to 
read Hartshorne’s book is a test of one’s 
‘mental integrity, analytical powers, and 
“theoretic” endurance. 

The comparison between the two is per- 


haps unfair, for Jacks did not linger to re- 


«spond to the protesting criticisms of op- 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 


by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


ponents, while Hartshorne phrases and 
replies to every imaginable objection, 
often with the result that the main current 
of the argument disappears from sight. 
Yet it must be said that such a book as 
this wouid startle many of even the more 
thoughtful of religious people by its un- 
intelligibility, and taxes even those who 
have read a good many modern philoso- 
sophical works by its conciseness and 
closely-packed reasoning. It is to be hoped 
that the promised volume, ‘“‘The Vision 
of God,” in which the older proofs for 
God and the traditional criticisms of these 
arguments will be ‘‘contrasted with new 
proofs which depend upon the new 
definition of God and the new meta- 
physical categories and technique,” will 
be written in a style which is at least 
occasionally touched by live coals from 
the altar. 

Dr. Hartshorne expounds a very im- 
portant doctrine, one which has been emerg- 
ing within the last few years as an answer 
and a rebuke to views which either exalt 
man as “‘the measure of all things” or de- 
grade him by picturing human life as an 
insignificant scum on the surface of a 
physically determined vortex of forces. 
He offers us a “‘pan-psychic’”’ concept of 
God—‘the whole of nature as carrying in 
itself all truth about the past and present 
and all purposes for things to come as 
parts of a single Life.’”’ The “integrating 
principle” of this Life is ‘‘sensitiveness 
seeking harmony.”’ This is “‘progressively 
revealed to man by rationally clarified re- 
ligious inspiration, whose two great ex- 
pressions today are ethical and scientific 
ideas.’ One can see how far beyond 
humanism Dr. Hartshorne has gone, 
though he has taken along with him, as 
his book shows at many points, the positive 
contributions of humanism in its emphasis 
upon the ethical and the scientific. The 
principle of continuity and rationality 
which the author finds in Nature “implies 
that every individual in nature is in some 
degree akin to man.’”’ (Page 50.) The su- 
preme Natural Being “is nature herself 

. an integrated individual,’ a Being 
“who, as an object worthy of devotion, 
as an ethical and an intellectua) companion, 
and as a preserver of values once realized, 
is without blemish.” (Page 57.) To be- 
lieve in this Being is to believe that there 
is a knowledge “which is adequate to all 
facts and to all values by virtue of supreme 
sensitiveness to all feelings,’ and a purpose 
which “envisages the fulfillment of lesser 
purposes.” To seek to reach such knowl- 
edge and bring ourselves into accord with 
such a purpose is to seek to occupy “the 
standpoint of God.’ (Page 89.) The new 
theology of naturalism, as Hartshorne puts 
it in one of his few simple statements, 
“can state its thesis as the universe is 


divine, i. e., is the supremely integrated 
Conscious organism.”’ (Page 255.) 

It is impossible here to suggest the steps 
of Dr. Hartshorne’s discussion of the 
various questions which such theistic natu- 
ralism has to face. Various forms of Hu- 
manism are passed in review and dialec- 
tically shown to be wanting in logical 
ground; the relations of mind and matter, 
man and nature, are explored with es- 
pecial reference to the work of very recent 
metaphysical studies (highly technical in 
character). The persistent reader ac- 
quires a very real respect for the author’s 
great learning and keen powers of analysis, 
and a sense of the profound importance 
of the issues which are joined in this dis- 
cussion; he develops also a clearer under- 
standing of the “ultimate ideal of knowl- 
edge and of action” here espoused,—‘‘to 
deal with the world as the body of a God 
of love, whose generosity of interest is 
equal to all contrasts, however gigantic, 
between mind and mind, and to whom all 
individuals are numbered, each with its 
own life-history and each with its own 
qualitative nature.” 

The closing note is one of challenge, still 
speculatively expressed. “There is but 
one good, with many aspects—deus est 
caritas—and there is some spark, however 
dim, of that good in all things, and in all 
relationships of all things. A civilization 
which will take that as its working hypoth- 
esis will do what Europe for twenty cen- 
turies professed but never, even in its 
theoretical activities, practiced. Does it 


not deserve a trial?” 
H.E.B.S. 


0 oe 


Portrait of a River 


Thames Portrait. By E. Arnot Robert- 
son. (Macmillan. $4.00.) 

In ancient times rivers were so im- 
portant to human life that to study a 
people one might almost content oneself 
with investigating the life on the banks of 
their principal rivers. Indeed, this re- 
mained very largely true till the modern 
development of means of transportation 
and of power-generation in which water 
plays a small part, so that to follow a 
river from its source to the sea in any long- 
populated region is to trace the main 
features of the life of the past. 

The eye inspired by imagination, which 
is able to visualize the ways of an earlier 
folk, will be sensitive to the changes that 
have destroyed those ways. Life on the 
banks of many a European river provides 
striking contrasts between old and new, 
and the Thames is no exception. The 
author of this book records in a very in- 
formal style what she and her husband 
saw between Tewkesbury Mead and 
Southend. She saw and appreciated 
scenery and old buildings, and she evi- 
dently knew enough of the local history 
to add to her enjoyment, but she saw 
people and listened to them and caught 
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what would all too readily be called by 
some people the sociological implications of 
the river in its relation to the habits of the 
people. She is a novelist and it is people 
who interest her, so there is no catalogue 
of places, no parade of erudition, no in- 
genious theorizing. Instead she has given 
us a chatty account of an exploration 
which must have been immensely interest- 
ing to her and to her companion. It is 
readable and amusing even if one has never 
lived on Thames-side (I tried out parts 
of it on such a reader). It will not serve 
as a guide book, but it will suggest to ad- 
venturous spirits how to make the most 
of travel. 

The photographs taken by the author’s 
husband are notably successful. Some 
of them are splendid compositions and 
they make the book permanently valuable. 
Evidently great care has been taken in the 
choice of subject and in the selection of 
favorable conditions; they are the work of 
a photographic artist. Together Mr. and 
Mrs. Turner (to use Miss Robertson’s 
married name) have produced a most in- 
teresting portrait of the Thames, though 
they recognize that the river is “‘too rich 
in association with every phase of English 
life to be known thoroughly to any one 
person.’ We can echo their exclamation, 
“What a gorgeous river, even so slightly 
known!”’ : 

HBS Baws 


SAWYER ASSOCIATION 


The Sawyer Association of Bellville, 
Caledonia and Mt. Gilead Universalist 
churches met at Caledonia, Ohio, Sunday, 
Oct. 10. In spite of rainy weather and 
several cases of illness, there were seventy- 
five present at the morning service. The 
sermon on “The Business of the Church,”’ 
by Rev. Elmer M. Druley, pastor of the 
three churches, followed out the thought of 
the General Convention program that the 
church is a fellowship of learners. 

At the morning service two children of 
the Caledonia parish were christened, and 
one person received into the Mt. Gilead 
fellowship, and two into the Caledonia 
fellowship. 

The communion service, conducted by 
Mr. Druley, was opened by a tribute of 
remembrance for Rey. Sara L. Stoner, for 
twenty years pastor at Mt. Gilead. 

A basket dinner was enjoyed in the 
church dining hall. The afternoon session 
opened with a short song service, then the 
business session. Place of the next Sawyer 
Association meeting the second Sunday in 
October is Bellville. Officers elected: 
President, R. B. Garber of Bellville; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Clinton Dale of Bellville. 
The offering for the ministerial relief 
fund was $10. J. P. Mead then gave an 
informal but instructive talk upon the re- 
lations of the local churches to the State 
and General Conventions. The Associa- 
tion then closed with the repeating of the 
Mispah. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, BOston, Mass. 


WE’RE OFF FOR CHICAGO 


The office is gradually being cleared of 
boxes and desks are being cleared of much 
material, and the expressman who has been 
a constant visitor for the past two days, 
has ceased his visits. We have just watched 
part of the staff of the General Convention 
and the Publishing House load a car full 
of packages and start for the South Station. 
And tomorrow, we of the W. N. M. A. 
staff shall set forth. So much time and 
thought goes into preparation for a good 
Convention! We hope that our many 
friends in the Mid-West will make us feel 
over and over again that all of this prepara- 
tion has been worth while by attending in 
large numbers. When they and we read 
this issue of The Christian Leader, the ques- 
tion will be answered and the Convention 
will have closed. Of one thing we are 
sure, we shall be filled with enthusiasm to 
start another two years of service, and at 
the end of that time we trust much progress 
will have been made in the fulfillment of 
some of the plans we shall present in 
Chicago. 


* * 


FIELD WORK 


The W. N. M. A. divided the country 
into seven sections just two years ago, and 
since that time much of this territory has 
been visited by our Field Workers. Those 
chosen for this service are leaders in their 
particular states. We have just received 
a card from Mrs. Netz of Minnesota, one 
of our district leaders, telling us she and 
her good husband are traveling to Cali- 
fornia this fall, leaving about Oct. 27. 
She will drive through Kansas and is plan- 
ning to stop off at Hutchinson and Junc- 
tion City. She writes for information about 
other Universalist churches which may 
be included in the trip to the Western 
coast. This is one of the splendid ways of 
reaching our Universalist women, and it 
is one of the ways in which we hope to ex- 
tend our service during the coming years. 
As we visit here and there, we realize the 
joy there is in meeting our women face to 
face, and if it enriches our lives, it must al- 
so enrich theirs. We find we understand 
problems so much better, and they under- 
stand what we have to face as a National 
Board. It’s a great thing to know each 
other. Let’s have more of it. 


* * 


OHIO FIELD TRIP 


The following paragraphs are taken from 
the Ohio Universalist, just received: ‘Ohio 
is most fortunate in being able to secure 
three speakers from the National Board to 
come for a field trip the week following the 
General Convention in Chicago. Mrs. 
Ezra B. Wood, Mrs. Seth R. Brooks, and 
Miss Gertrude M. Whipple will be the 
speakers. 


“The state has been divided into three 
sections. Mrs. Gertrude A. Gladwin has 
arranged for a meeting to be held in North 
Olmsted, Oct. 26, with Cleveland at- 
tending a luncheon and an afternoon meet- 
ing. On Oct. 27, Akron entertains with 
a luncheon. Kent and LeRoy will meet 
with them. 

“Central Ohio begins with a meeting on 
Oct. 26, in Jersey, at the home of the pas- 
tors, Revs. Leon and Martha Jones, with 
a pot-luck luncheon and meeting to fol- 
low. Oct. 27, Rockland entertains the 
group in Washington County with lunch- 
eon and afternoon meeting. Oct. 29, 
Caledonia entertains Bellville, Marion 
and Mt. Gilead with luncheon and after-. 
noon meeting. Oct. 20 at Norwalk, a 
Home-Coming Day has been called at 
Attica, and Universalists in this vicinity 
are invited. Luncheon will be served. 
Mrs. Ethel M. Allen has arranged these 
meetings. 

“Tn western and southwestern Ohio, Mrs. 
George H. Wood has arranged for the fol- 
lowing meetings: Oct. 26, Eldorado will 
entertain the women of the churches at 
New Madison, Miami City and Eaton with 
a covered dish luncheon and afternoon 
meeting; Cincinnati will entertain all the 
churches in that area Oct. 27 with an after-- 
noon meeting and tea. 

“This is a rare opportunity for the 
Universalists of Ohio to have the inspira- 
tion of the Convention brought to them, 
and to hear of the plans for promoting 
future work of the Association. The Com- 
mittee hopes it may be possible to present 
the outstanding events of the General 
Convention at these meetings. Therefore 
the laymen are invited to attend. 

“The State Board and Committee on 
Public Meetings are most grateful to the 
National Board in making these meetings: 
possible. All the women are urged to at- 
tend.” 


x 


SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 

“Saint Francis of Assisi was like a light 
in a dark age of the world. A thousand 
legends reflect his Christlike spirit of fel- 
lowship; his love of sharing. 

“Although he was born in wealth he 
chose to share the life of the lowly. He was 
their ‘brother’ because he loved both God 
and them. Discord and strife disappeared 
in his loving presence. He had learned the 
supreme reason for being—fellowship with 
God and man; the Love thatshares. Have 
you?” (From “The Possible You,” by 
Clara Ewing Espey.) 


a * 


We hope that a member of the Board 


will be able to attend the Alabama Con- 
vention, also, to travel north through At- 
lanta, and stop off at Canton and pay a 
call at Friendly House. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


ONE SCHOOL’S PLAN 


A problem facing every liberal church 
school is whether or not the Bible should 
be used as a course of study and if so how 
it can be done in such a way that its eter- 
nal importance will be sharply defined 
against the background of imagined and 
fabricated Oriental detail. 

In the past few years we have had this 
problem presented to us periodically by 
parents who have vague recollections of 
their Sunday school days and by children 
who echo their parents’ ideas. Last fall we 
submitted a questionnaire to our pupils 
designed to discover their church school 
attitude. In reply to the question, ‘“What 
would you like to have taught in this 
school?” a majority answered, “The 
Bible.”” Subsequently several of our chil- 
dren spoke with a great deal of pride about 
attendance at neighborhood Bible schools, 
and displayed awards for memorization 
of Bible verses. 

We at last felt that we should do some- 
thing definite about Bible study. We 
conceded that memory drill in Bible verses 
is valuable—as far as it goes—but that no 
true appreciation of the Bible can be in- 
stilled by rote learning alone. 

The problem engaged more and more of 
our thoughts. We talked about it and 
read about it and from our deliberations 
(casual as some of them were) emerged a 
program which is being tried in our church 
school. 

It must be emphasized that our program 
is not planned for large schools—in fact, 
it is planned for just one school, but it is 
possible that it can be modified for use in 
other schools. As we developed it many 
facts were taken into consideration—our 
present pupils, their aptitudes and in- 
terests; the teachers available and their 
ability to fit into the program; the facilities 
free for our particular use; all these and 
more had to be regarded. Finally our 
project was ready to be submitted for ex- 
perimentation; a course on the Old Tes- 
tament was evolved for a whole department 
of children ranging from eight years of 
age to fourteen years. 

This study will be approached from four 
different angles: 1, Bible as literature; 
2, music of the Bible; 3, Bible drama; 4, 
Bible handwork. 

_ Each course will be given four times 
from the first of October until the end of 
May—there will be eight or nine Sundays 
toaterm. Therefore the child will change 
classes every two months and will have 
had, at the conclusion of the year’s work, 
four different approaches to the same study. 

Of course the material is divided so that 
the specific subject matter of each section 
is not repeated. 

The teacher of literature of the Bible 


will use the 


story of to illustrate 
Cain and Abel Fables 
Abraham, Jacob, Isaac History 


Psalms Poetry 

Nehemiah Memoirs 

Amos, Hosea Orations 

Proverbs Wisdom literature 
Jonah Allegories 


Bible music will be taught through the 
medium of piano, victrola records, per- 
haps radio and an occasional singer. The 
subject matter and parallel music for this 
course is: the early chapters of Genesis— 
oratorio, ‘“‘The Creation,’’ Haydn; Elijah— 
“Blijah,’’ Mendelssohn; Elijah and some 
of the New Testament will be used here 
as the pupils become familiar with some 
of ‘The Messiah,”’ Handel. A Sunday will 
be devoted to some of the Psalms which 
are set to music, and another Sunday to 
some of the great hymns. The procedure 
will be to study the story from the Bible 
and then listen to the music. 

Bible drama will cover Joseph, Samson, 
David, Ruth, Esther and Job. These 
stories will be read, dramatized and en- 
acted by the class. 

Bible handwork class will learn of the 
life and work of Moses and at the same time 
will develop one large plasticene map of 
Egypt and the land of Canaan—each class 
will work on the map, the individual 
groups will have smaller projects which 
can be finished in each term. 

We have set as goals for the year the 
imparting of general knowledge of the Old 
Testament; the familiarizing of the pupils 
with great Jewish religious leaders; the 
incipiency of an appreciation of literature 
of the Bible; an introduction to the great 
musicinspired by the Bible and a discovery 
of the vivid drama of the Old Testament. 

Our classes have been regraded so that 
they correspond to secular school grada- 
tions. Therefore each teacher will prepare 
a course of study covering eight weeks, and 
will then simplify or amplify her vocabu- 
lary to meet the mental level of her pupils. 

We feel that our program is adequate 
and efficacious for our group of pupils who 
are eight years of age and over and are in 
the third grade or better. Because we have 
asmall school we are intimately acquainted 
with each child—his mental development, 
his capacity for learning, his power of con- 
centration are known to us. 

In planning this curriculum we have set 
up approaches one or more of which 
should engage the interest of every one of 
our pupils. We have relieved him of the 
monotony of one teacher and of one 
method of study. We require less of our 
teachers than formerly—they prepare one 
unit of work to cover eight weeks—and we 
are being given in return fine co-operation 
and interest in this experiment. 

Finally, we feel that with such a program 


the Bible will attain real significance in 
the mind of the pupil. He will under- 
stand why it is reverenced and he will be- 
gin to accord it intelligent respect, and ul- 
timately he can sincerely subscribe to our 
Universalist belief in ‘“‘the trustworthi- 
ness of the Bible as containing a revelation 
from God.” 
Eleanor G. Collie, 
Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa. 
* * 


THE NEW HELPER 


An editorial in a recent issue of The 
Christian Leader carrying the same cap- 
tion as this article, reminds us that we 
have not specifically mentioned the new 
Helper through this page to our leaders. 
But we have assumed that all who have 
used it in the past and found it valuable, 
would continue to use it, and still find 
it as valuable. Under Dr. A. Gertrude 
Earle’s able editorship the Helper met a 
real need in our schools. 

A permanent editor for the Helper has 
not been secured. Rev. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, manager of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, has compiled this first issue 
since Dr. Earle’s death. He has done a 
good job—good, because it was a job 
which needed doing. Far too little pub- 
licity has been given to the present genera- 
tion of the work which we as Universalists 
are doing, and the reason that we do it. 
So this current Helper attempts and suc- 
ceeds in presenting to you and me “Our 
Church in Action,’ glimpses of lives 
which to us are merely names—distant 
and nearer views of events which change 
the course of men’s lives. Our church has 
a mission to fulfil. Here are people who are 
fulfilling it. We have a right to be proud 
of them. But let not pride dim the 
responsibility which is likewise ours. 

Particularly at this time of the year do 
Lessons IV and V carry real significance. 
Get your copy of the Helper and read. 
And when you have read, act. 


* * 


THE LEAVEN? 


As in many other countries today, there 
is in Japan a strong, intelligently guided 
undercover movement to subjugate Chris- 
tianity to Shintoism and Japanese na- 
tionalism, while at the same time making 
trouble for Christian schools that do not 
fully satisfy the ideas of this group. In 
contrast is a statement published by the 
National Christian Council Bulletin in 
Japan to the effect that thirty-one mem- 
bers of the newly elected Diet (it has 466 
members) are either aggressive Christians 
or have a Christian background or Chris- 
tian connections. With only 250,000 
Protestant Christians in a population of 
70,000,000 in Japan, this would seem to be 
a significant and truly remarkable showing. 
—Overseas News, September, 1937. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


HE distinctive feature of a letter as a 
means of communication and infor- 
mation between the Convention and our 
large Leader family is to be found in its 
freedom and its personal character. The 
letter is not a treatise upon anything in 
particular. It is not the expounding of 
certain plans, programs, or policies. It 
is primarily a carrier of news of a kind 
supposedly of interest to all engaged at 
similar tasks. The problems which con- 
front all of us are quite alike. The ex- 
periences which cheer us are about the 
same everywhere, and the significant thing 
about a letter, as distinguished from an 
editorial or a set article, is that what occurs 
in one place is of interest somewhere else 
where the conditions are similar, and 
what has been done in one church or !o- 
cality may help in another community. 
In line with that thought, we have just 
learned from a lawyer in Boston who is 
settling an estate that the old Second So- 
ciety of Universalists, formerly worshiping 
in the Church of the Redemption, is about 
to receive a bequest of $2,000. As is known 
to most of our people, the congregation of 
the Church of the Redemption’ is now 
worshiping with the congregation of the 
Arlington Street Unitarian Church. 
Regular readers of the Leader will recall 
that back at the end of the summer we re- 
ported an unusually large number of pas- 
torless churches. At one time, about the 
month of July, there were in all thirteen 
such parishes in the state. It seems that a 
few were disturbed over our reporting that 
fact. The psychological reaction, it was 
feared, might not be conducive to denomi- 
national health and to cheerful grasping 
of the opportunities for co-operative ser- 
vice. We are happy that our statements 
evoked such interest, even though there 
was an implied criticism of what we had 
done. Really, the chief thought in mind 
in enumerating those churches without 
pastoral leaders was that of reporting 
situations as they actually existed. We 
saw no discouragement in the matter. 
It was a condition which offered extra 
work, and the task of getting a new guide 
for each place was cheerfully accepted. 
There is apparently an abundance of ma- 
terial in the way of ministers, and the 
churches have in every instance shown a 
fine spirit of co-operation. As a result, in 
this short time, nearly the entire list of pas- 
torless churches has been cared for. 
Charlestown, Chelsea, Lowell First, As- 
sinippi, and Amesbury will have student 
pastorates. Rockport is going forward 
finely with lay services. Springfield 
Second has chosen Rev. Dorothy Tilden 
Spoerl. Taunton has the services of Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk. Worcester First is finely 
cared for by Rev. Joseph W. Beach. Sev- 
eral places have been visited already by the 


Peabody scouts. Men who have been 
recommended are being heard and their 
work investigated, and before many weeks 
pass, unless all indications are misleading, 
an invitation will be issued by the Pea- 
body parish. Monson at present is prac- 
tically the only church left upon the su- 
perintendent’s list of churches without 


pastors, and Monson will be hearing can- : 


didates soon. 

Excellent reports come in from the 
churches in Roxbury and Foxboro, in 
which Dr. Huntley and Rev. H. E. Latham 
respectively have been recently settled as 
pastors. Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, who be- 
gan his new work in Haverhill on June 
first, was installed on Thursday evening, 
Oct. 14. 

At the annual meeting of the Convention 
in Springfield in May it was voted that 
the president of the Convention, Mr. 
Whitney, appoint a committee of seven to 


_be known as.a committee on program. 


Later this committee was chosen. It is 
made up of the following: Dr. George E. 
Huntley, chairman, Dr. Flint M. Bissell, 
Mrs. Nellie E. Friend, Prof. John M. Rat- 
cliff, Rev. Wallace G. Fiske, Rev. Max 
A. Kapp, and Harold C. Hamilton. The 
members had some correspondence during 
the summer recess, and then it held four 
meetings at 16 Beacon Street. The pur- 
pose of the committee, as its name indi- 
cates, is to study carefully and to recom- 
mend to the Executive Committee of the 
Convention certain definite projects and 
plans for increasing the effectiveness of the 
combined churches of the state. The re- 
port of the committee came to the Conven- 
tion Board on Oct. 5. There are ten items 
in the report. 

Preliminary to the operation of the plans 
of the committee, an extra, experimental 


Iowa 


HE church at Waterloo is happy-in the 
fact that one of its young men, 
Robert E. Housden, has entered the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science and the Theo- 
logical School of St. Lawrence University 
to prepare for the Universalist ministry. 
Members of the church school staff, and 
the house and finance committees, were at 
work during the vacation period. The 
church school has been completely reor- 
ganized, with a well-planned program and 
teachers eager to meet the needs of the 
students. The splendid response to a 
special offering enabled the church to pay 
in full its quota to the General Convention. 
The addition of new families has contrib- 
uted to a marked increase in attendance at 
regular services and auxiliary meetings. 
Frank Quinn, tenor, continues as minister 
of music. September sermon themes of 
the pastor, Rev. Edna P. Bruner, were: 


phase of its work was put into effect. This. 
was the holding on Sunday afternoon and 
evening of Sept. 26 at four places in the 
state, a series of conferences designed to- 
cover all departments of the co-operative 
work of the denomination. These confer-- 
ences, too, were a sort of preview of the 
plans and purposes to be placed before the 
whole country at Chicago. 

Among the ten recommendations of the- 
committee on program are such as the con- 
sideration and employment, if financially~ 
possible, of a minister-at-large, whose 
business it would be to visit such churches* 
and gatherings in the state as the super-- 
intendent cannot cover in his plans; second,. 
the publication of an information sheet or 
letter designed to acquaint the officials: 
and workers of the parishes of the general. 
activities of the Convention and its con- 
stituent churches; third, the arranging of 
meetings in various parts of the state at: 
which representatives of the Convention. 
would present the work in which the 
parishes will be asked to co-operate. Two: 
such meetings are already planned. The 
builders of the program of the Public’ 
Meetings of the W. U. M. S. have very 
kindly given over half of two of their four- 
Public Meetings to such representatives. 
of the Convention—those in the First 
Universalist Church in Cambridge in No- 
vember, and in the church in Fitchburg: 
in the spring. 

The State Convention Board, in re-- 
ceiving the report of the committee on 
program, requested the committee on 
program to continue throughout the con-- 
vention year, and to appoint two or three 
of its members as a sub-committee to work 
with the State Superintendent in carrying- 
into operation as many of the items of the 
recommended report as would be possible- 
through the rest of the present year. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Letter 


“Making Dreams Come True,’? ‘‘Wanted,. 
Thinkers,” and ‘Building Inward 
Strength.” The minister preached in 
Osage the last Sunday evening of the 
month. 

Rey. Jennie B. Hitchcock of Osage is- 
slowly improving in health. She expects: 
to move from the farm into town this. 
month. 

Rey. Laura B. Galer, pastor at Mt.. 
Pleasant, has been on a trip to Europe. 
She will lead the devotional services at 
the General Convention each morning at 
8.45. All of the Iowa pastors expect to- 
attend the Convention and several lay” 


delegates also will attend, including the 


state secretary, Mrs. O. S. Franklin. 

Revs. O. G. and M. O. Colegrove of” 
Mitchellville completed nineteen years: 
with this church Sept. 26. The annv 
home-coming with potluck dinner 


. 
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Lobserved at that time. Greetings came 
from former pastors and members and 
friends, far and near, with offerings of love. 
The church had been redecorated at a cost 
‘of about $100 and now new light fixtures 
‘will be added. Rally Day was observed. 
Miss Alice Mann, daughter of Mr. and 
“Mrs. E. N. Mann of Boone, was married 
Oct. 2, to Thomas Case, son of Fred B. 
‘Case, of Boone. Miss Mann, like her 
parents, has been an earnest worker in the 
‘Boone Universalist church many years. 
Revs. O. G. and M. O. Colegrove were 
‘ealled to officiate. The wedding trip 
‘included Minneapolis. They return to 
'make their home at 125 S. Clinton St., 

Services at Webster City, Rev. Effie 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Washington, 
D. C., addressed the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, Oct. 14, upon the 
work of the Family Welfare Society, of 
which he is president. 


Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, prominent in 
‘both local and national church work, has 
‘given up her home at 1840 Mintwood 
‘Place, Washington. After a brief visit to 
‘London, Ohio, where she has farms, and 
‘attendance upon the General Conven- 
‘tion, she will motor with her brother and 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Hard of Cleve- 
‘land to Orlando, Florida, for the winter. 


Miss Jennie Masters, director of the 
choir at the Universalist National Memo- 
‘rial Church, Washington, has announced 
a series of “musical at homes” at the 
‘ehurch, to begin Oct. 24. The choir will 
»do the honors, special music will be fur- 
' nished, and tea served. 

Mrs. Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg re- 
«ceived a legacy of $10,000 under the will 
‘of her uncle, Edward A. Filene. 

Miss Edith Maybell Polk, daughter of 
Alvar W. Polk of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House, and Frederic Arnold Eids- 
‘ness, have announced their engagement. 


~ On Oct. 12 Rev. Max A. Kapp brought 


to the Headquarters building. The young 
| people visited each of the organization 
offices. 

Dr. Henry R. Rose has been invited to 
l the pulpit of the Church of Our Father 
Brooklyn, N. Y., during October and 
‘November. He preached Oct. 3 on ‘‘Every 
Man His Own Destiny,” Oct. 10 on 
eaves of Gold,” and Oct. 17 on “Why 
‘Universalism Appeals to Me.” The 
jehurch is in a residence at 415 Clinton 
Avenue. Service at eleven. 


_ Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice-presi- 
dent of the General Convention, recently 
spoke before the Men’s Club of the First 
Jniversalist Church of Cambridge, Mass., 
‘on “Efforts Toward a Co-ordinated Pro- 
gram for Our Church.”” A committee was 


¢a group of twenty Fitchburg young people. 
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McCollum Jones, D. D., pastor, reopened 
on the first Sunday in September with an 
unusually good congregation, and the at- 
tendance each Sunday averages better 
than in the recent past. Some new families 
are coming regularly and there is a feeling 
of optimism and courage. Subscriptions 
to the Christian Leader have exceeded the 
quota for new ones asked by the Publish- 
ing House, and others are hoped for. 
The Sunday school is being reorganized. 
Observance of the special educational 
week will be spread over several weeks, but 
it is planned to comply with all requests of 
the General Convention as far as resources 


of workers will allow. 
O.G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


appointed to investigate ways and means 
for the club to co-ordinate its program 
with the other organizations of the church. 


Miss Annie C. Thayer of Massachusetts 
is spending the winter with her sister, 
Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins, of Washington, 
Dye: 

Rev. Warren Ballou Brigham, formerly 
of Brewton, Ala., called at Universalist 
Headquarters on Friday, Oct. 15. 

Rev. H. E. Latham of Foxboro, Mass., 
was the morning preacher in Peabody on 
Oct. 17. On Oct. 24, he will preach in the 
morning in North Weymouth. Mr. La- 
tham’s Sunday services in Foxboro are 
held in the evening. 


Dr. Coons, superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, was the preacher at the Boston 
Home for Aged Men on Sunday afternoon, 
Oct. 17, and on Monday forenoon, Oct. 
18, he officiated at the funeral of George 
T. Murch, a resident of the same Home. 


Dr. Willard C. Selleck of Riverside, 
Calif., addressed the students of the Theo- 
logical School at St. Lawrence University, 
Oct. 13-14, and spoke at the college chapel. 
Dr. and Mrs. Selleck will go from the 
General Convention slowly westward, 
making two or three stops. 


Illinois 


Hutsonville—Rev. Edward M. Minor, 
pastor. Religious Education Week was 
observed, following in general the sug- 
gestions of the General Convention. 
Sunday morning Religious Education was 
emphasized in the regular session of the 
church school. In the church services the 
order of services outlined in the Leader 
was followed, including the consecration 
services. The pastor used as his theme, 
“The Need to Understand Together.” 
Sunday evening the Y. P. C. U. held a 
devotional meeting at which there was good 
attendance. A week later, the delayed 
election was held with the following re- 
sults: President, Wm. Kent Musgrave; 
vice-president, Robert Trimble; secretary 
and treasurer, Miss Thelma Tuttle. Plans 
were made for semi-monthly devotional 
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meetings. Thursday, Oct. 7, a family- 
night gathering was held in the basement 
of the church. The suggestions for 
dramatizing the presentation of the plans 
for the year were adopted, which gave 
interest to the program. Hershal Mus- 
grave and Mrs. Elizabeth Newlin panto- 
mimed a story as it was read by Mrs. 
Hershal Musgrave. Another feature of 
the program was readings by Mrs. Es- 
tella Westcott. Friday afternoon the 
Mission Circle held an extra meeting at 
the home of Mrs. Lettie Trimble. Satur- 
day afternoon a party was given for the 
children in the basement of the church. 
Last, but not least, the men did their part. 
A supper, served by men, was given in the 
basement. There were seventeen men 
present. After an excellent supper Mr. 
Minor presented Mr. Frank Kapta of 
Robinson, who spoke on “The Character 
of Paul.” 
Maine 

Turner Center.—Rev. George W. Sias, 
pastor. A new furnace has been installed. 
There are seven classes in the church 
school. The superintendent is Stanley 
Smith, assistant superintendent Mrs. Etta 
Sennett, primary superintendent Mrs. 
Louise Sias, secretary Thelma Conant, 
and treasurer Edith Olive Lawrence. The 
above officers and teachers with their 
substitutes were installed at the regular 
church service on Sunday morning, Oct. 10. 
The executive board has recently drawn 
up a constitution which has been ac- 
cepted by: the church school. Parties for 
the various classes were held during Re- 
ligious Education Week. A mother and 
daughter banquet under the auspices of 
the Sunday school was held at the vestry 
on Friday night, Oct. 8, when one hundred 
people enjoyed a meat pie supper served 
by the male members. The courses were 
interspersed with community singing, with 
Mrs. Dawn Conant Grant at the piano. 
A short program followed, consisting of 
violin solos by the Misses Verna and Roxa 
Conant, a vocal solo by Miss Florence 
Sias, poems by Mrs. Louise Sias. Mrs. 
Weston Cate from the Universalist church 
of Auburn gave a very interesting address. 


Massachusetts 


Boston, Grove Hall.—Rev. Flint M. 
Bissell, D. D., pastor. The opening ser- 
vice for the fall brought out.one of the 
largest congregations ever. All! were de- 
lighted with the newly painted walls and 
ceiling and refinished wood work. Since 
then the parish house floors have been 
sanded and varnished. The first social 
gathering took the form of a harvest sup- 
per, for which the ladies served an old- 
fashioned boiled dinner, enjoyed by a 
crowd which necessitated the setting of 
two extra tables. The vegetables for the 
dinner and the decorations were from Dr. 
Bissell’s Air Castle Farm, Wilmington, 
Vt. For entertainment there was a con- 
cert by a large group of singers and dancers 
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from the Dorchester Center Community 
Chorus. Funds are now being accumu- 
lated to replace the carpet and so complete 
the renovation of the interior. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester.—Rey. Sidney J. Willis, 
pastor. Church attendance is larger than 
for many years. A Sunday school was or- 
ganized this fall and every Sunday there 
has been an increase in attendance. There 
being practically no children in the parish, 
the pastor is soliciting the interest of the 
unchurched and new comers. The ladies, 
under the leadership of Mrs. M. L. Walker, 
have some means of raising money every 
month during the church year. Already 
a successful card party has been held and a 
supper is booked for Oct. 22 and a fair 
and supper Nov. 16. Mrs. Charity M. 
Willis, the mother of the pastor, observed 
her ninety-first birthday Oct. 2, being the 
recipient of numerous greetings, flowers 
and a beautiful cake made by one of the 
parishioners. On the evening of Oct. 8 a 
reception was given in honor of the pastor 
and his wife. They were assisted in the 
receiving line by their daughter, Miss 
Olivia E. Willis, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Hunt and Mrs. Fred F. Fisher, nearly a 
hundred guests being present. 


Ohio 

Cleveland.—Rev. Dilworth Lupton, D. 
D., pastor. This past summer nearly 
$2,000 was spent for redecoration of the 
auditorium. A faithful committee worked 
hard under the chairmanship of an interior 
decorator, a layman of the church. The 
accumulated grime of many years was re- 
moved. The walls of the nave were light- 
ened with a soft, warm tan, the windows 
were framed with simulated stone quoins. 
The chancel screen has been decorated to 
suggest a Gothic hanging of cloth of gold. 
Finally, Dr. Lupton has given in memory 
of Mrs. Lupton a soft red and gold damask 
banner. The Sunday congregations are 
steadily increasing, and amplification is 
being provided in Channing Hall. The 
amplifying apparatus is loaned by 2 mem- 
ber of the church, who is in that type of 
business. Should it be desired to continue 
the system, the church will purchase the 
equipment. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator.—Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley, pastor. On Oct.11 Mr. Schooley 
was formally installed as pastor of this 
church in a simple but dignified service in 
which the president of the parish, Joseph 
Davie, acted as master of ceremonies. 
Rey. C. P. Hall, pastor of the Valley Falls 
church, gave the invocation. Fred B. 
Perkins, Esq., made it plain that the 
minister’s job is the hardest in the world, 
but welcomed the new pastor in his 
chosen work. Rev. William Couden, 
First Church of Providence, offered the 
prayer of installation. Dr. William Sar- 
geant, dean of the Elmwood clergy and 
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pastor of the Elmwood Congregational- 
Christian Church, most happily weleomed 
Mr. Schooley to the community. Mr. 
Davie pledged the support of the parish, 
to which Mr. Schooley aptly replied, 
emphasizing that it is a case for utmost 
co-operation of pastor and people. The 
singing was led by the vested choir. A 
beautiful basket of gladioli, a gift from the 
First Church, graced the chancel. After 
the service the pastor and his wife re- 
ceived in the Lowe room, from which 
people passed to the assembly room, where 
refreshments were served and dancing en- 
joyed by the younger element. A purse 
had been presented before the ceremony. 
All the while little Gerald Lee Schooley, 
aged one month, calmly slept in the study. 


* * 
WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks is minister of the 
Universalist church in Malden, Mass. 

Rev. Edgar R. Walker is minister of the 
Universalist church in Waltham, Mass., 
and president of the General Sunday School 
Association. 

Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, medical director 
of the George F. Baker Clinic of the 
New England Deaconess Hospital, is a 
recognized authority on diabetes. 

Prof. Alfred S. Cole is professor of homi- 
letics in Tufts College. 

Raymond C. Robinson is organist of 
King’s Chapel, Boston. 

Rey. S. E. Gerard Priestley is associate 
pastor in the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity in New York City. 


PUP ee) 


CHAPIN HOME 


The sixty-second anniversary of the 
Chapin Home for the Aged and Infirm 
was held at the home, Chapin Parkway 
and 165th Street, Jamaica, N. Y., Oct. 21, 
from two to ten p.m. This annual affair 
of our greatest Universalist institution for 
the aged has become a get-together for 
Universalists from all over the Metropoli- 
tan District. 

* * 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 


The fall meeting of the Old Colony 
Association of Universalists, which was 
organized one hundred and ten years ago, 
will be held in the church at North Wey- 
mouth Friday, Oct. 29, Morning session 
at 10.80. Afternoon session at 1.30. 

Luncheon at forty cents will be served 
at noon. 

Lottie F. Sampson, Secretary. 
* ok 


REV. W. A. KELLEY MARRIED 


On Oct. 4 Rev. William A. Kelley, min- 
ister of the Universalist church in Oak- 
land, Maine, and Miss Eula M. Skinner 
were married in the Church of the Messiah, 
Portland, Maine. Rev. William Dawes 
Veazie performed the ceremony, in the 
presence of a group of relatives. Imme- 
diately following the ceremony Mr. and 
Mrs. Kelley left for a week’s motor trip. 
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They are now at home to their friends at 
190 Church Street, Oakland. 
Mrs. Kelley is the daughter of the late © 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Skinner. She is a 
graduate of Farmington Normal School, | 
and has taught school in Port Clyde, — 
Livermore Falls and Waterville. 
Mr. Kelley is a native of Waterbury, — 
Vt., and was graduated from St. Lawrence 
University in Canton, N. Y. He held pas- 
torates in Athens, Pa., Dover-Foxcroft, — 
Livermore Falls and Lewiston, Maine, and 
Barre, Vt., before going to Oakland. 


* * 


REV. J. F. COULTER 


Rev. James Emery Coulter, former 
minister, newspaperman and _ traveling — 
minstrel and entertainer, died at his home 
in Keene, N. H., Oct. 14, at the age of 
seventy-two years. 

Mr. Coulter was born in Natick, Mass., 
Dec. 21, 1864. As the traveling minstrels 
passed, he entered the Universalist min- 
istry in Canada, first as lay preacher and 
on Aug. 12, 1928, he was formally or- 
dained. His pastorates over a period of 
ten years included Huntingville, Can., 
Concord, Vt., Alstead and Winchester, 
N.H. Besides his wife he leaves a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Levi Page of Keene. 


* * 
A GIFT TO ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


In addition to a gift of a $25,000 me- 
morial bridge, former Mayor Harold E. 
Sweet of Attleboro, Mass., on Oct. 6 an- 
nounced another which will give the city 
a new beauty spot adjoining the bridge. 

The bridge was given by Mrs. Florence 
L. Sweet, mother of the former mayor. 
Mr. Sweet announced the second gift as 
coming from the $100,000 trust fund which 
his father, the late Joseph L. Sweet, left 
in his will for the benefit of the city. The 
new beauty spot is to be known as Black- 
inton Park. Thus Mr. Sweet plans to 
perpetuate the name of a family which was 
represented by some of the leading men in 
the community in the early days of the 
town. 

The latest gift includes the small pond 
which has long been known as Blackinton’s. 
On the land adjoining the pond is the old 
Blackinton shuttle shop building, an his- 
toric landmark which has been preserved 
in its original state, with water wheel and 
all. 

Mr. Sweet was the city’s first mayor in 
1915 and he cited in his proffer of the park 
gift that for forty years he has looked out 
upon a pleasant view, which is now to 
comprise the park he is deeding to the city. 

On Nov. 11 the new bridge is to be 
dedicated as a memoria] to the residents 
of Attleboro who served the nation during 
the World War. 


Notices 


INDIANA CONVENTION 
The 90th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, and its auxiliaries, will be held in 
Oaklandon on Nov. 5, 6 and 7, 1937, beginning 


= 


——————— 
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7.30 Friday evening, for hearing of reports, election 
of officers and any other business necessary. 

Lodging and breakfast free in the homes. Lunch- 
eon Saturday and banquet Saturday evening at the 
church at reasonable rates. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
oe oe 
FALL STATE CONVENTION DATES 


Kansas, October 24-26, Junction City (South- 
western Federation of Religious Liberals). 
Alabama, Oct. 29, 30, 31, Ariton. 
Indiana, Nov. 5-7, Oaklandon. 
Kak 
ALABAMA STATE CONVENTION 


The 36th annual meeting of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Alabama will be held Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday, Oct. 29, 30 and 31, 1937, at the Ariton 
Universalist church, for the purpose of electing of- 
ficers, hearing reports, and the transaction of such 
other business as may come before the Convention. 

Arnold L. Simonson, 


Acting Superintendent. 
€o\% 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred Rev. Robert H. Barber to Pennsyl- 
vania; Rev. Ernest H. Carritt to Pennsylvania; Rev. 
Sidney J. Willis (under date of Sept. 1) to New 
Hampshire. 

Renewed license (for one year) of E. Christian 
Westphalen. 

Noted, with regret, the death of Dr. Frank W. 
Merrick, on Sept. 20. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 

Sept. 28, 1937. 

te, 
NAMES AND ADDRESSES WANTED 


The Universalist Church of the Messiah, Broad 
St. and Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, of which 
Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., is minister, would 
be very glad to receive the names and addresses of 
students from other places who are studying in 
Philadelphia, and the addresses of other young people 
who may be there working. They may be sent to 
Miss Eleanor Collie at the church. 

+ 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services October-December 


Services are held daily, except on Saturdays, at 
12 noon. Mondays, organ recital. Tuesday to 
Friday, inclusive, worship with short sermons by dis- 
tinguished preachers. 

Oct. 26-29: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D.D., First 
Parish, Milton. 

Nov. 2-5: Rev. Vaughan Dabney, D.D., Dean of 
Andover-Newton Theological School. 

Nov. 9-12:Dean Philomon F. Sturgis, D.D., St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Boston. 

Nov. 16-19: Rev. William Wallace Rose, D.D., The 


_First Universalist Church, Lynn. 


Nov. 23-24 and 26: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D.D., 
Old St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Nov. 25, 11 a. m., Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 3: Rev. Charles Edwards Park, D.D., 
First Church in Boston. 

Dec. 7-10: Rev. C. Leslie Glenn, Christ Church, 
Cambridge. 

Dee. 14: Rev. Ernest F. Little, D.D., First M. E. 
Church, Evanston, Ill. 

Dec. 15: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, D.D., President, 
American Unitarian Association. 

Dec. 16-17: Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Dee. 21-24: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D.D., Harvard 
Divinity School. 

Dec. 28-81: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society, West Newton. 

x * 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Dr. 
W. 4H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WICC. Every Wednesday, 10 p.m. Correcticut 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 

WSPR, Springfield, Mass. 10.50 a. m. every Sun- 
day, except July and August. Church of the Unity. 
Dr. Owen Whitman Eames. 1140 kilocycles. 
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SLIDES TO RENT 


The Universalist General Convention has a val- 
uable collection of stereopticon lectures for rent. 
These were the gift of the late Dr. Potterton, and the 
income from their use is credited to the Interna- 
tional Church Extension work, in which Dr. Pot- 
terton was exceedingly interested. A list of the 
available lectures will be sent to all who apply. The 
lectures are available to Universalist organizations 
at $2.00 each. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Rooms with Running Water 
Rooms with Bath .. Ronit 
Weekly Rates 

L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 


Your Denominational Paper 


THE SOUTHERN INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


CAMP HILL, ALABAMA 
An accredited High School in the 
lower South. Co-educational. Fortieth 
session opened September 15, 1937. 
For terms, etc., address the principal, 
LYMAN WARD. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No, 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 6 1-4 x 71-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 
Universalist Publishing House 

16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


BES. COLLEGE 


GEORGE S. MILLER 
ACTING PRESIDENT 


The School of Liberal Arts 
Jackson College for Women 
The Engineering School 
The Graduate School 
The Crane Theological School 


and, in Boston 


The Medical and Dental School 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 


The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 


P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 


Headmaster 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D., 
President ; 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees 
of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL.D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL.B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 
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Crackling 


University of Minnesota Press officials 
were a bit nonplused recently as to what 
they were to do with a letter addressed 
to William Joseph Snelling in care of the 
University Press, informing him that he 
had been elected to honorary membership 
in the Eugene Field Society, and wishing 
him ‘‘continued success in your writing 
career.” 

The difficulty, Press officials pointed out, 
was that the pioneer Minnesota author 
died in 1848. Snelling’s Tales of the North- 
west, originally published in 1830, was 
reissued by the University Press in 1936. 

Notice of membership in the society “in 
recognition of outstanding contribution of 
contemporary literature’? was contained 
in a letter from the headquarters of the 
society in St. Louis and was dated July 2, 
1937. Exchange. 

* * 

At the armistice, two chaplains who had 
been in the same mess took leave of each 
other at the London station. One was 
Church of England and the other was 
Presbyterian. 

*“Well,’”’ said one of them, “‘it has been 
good to have worked with you all these 
months. We have been doing the Lord’s 
work—you ‘in your way and I in His.”— 
Edinburgh Dispatch. 

* * 

“What was the inspiration for your 
success?”’ the rich man was asked. 

“Well, frankly,” he grinned, “‘it was the 
meals my wife cooked when we were first 
married. I realized right off I’d have to 
earn enough to hire a cook if I didn’t want 
to die of indigestion.””—E xchange. 

* * 

Defendant: ‘‘Whatever the outcome of 
this trial I feel sure the experience will 
make me a better man.” 

Judge: “In what way?” 

Defendant: ‘In striving to live up to 
the speech made by my attorney.”— 
Exchange. 

* ak 

Girl: ‘I maintain that love-making is 
just the same as it always was.” 

Boy: “How do you know?” 

Girl: “I just read about a Greek maiden 
who sat and listened to a lyre all the even- 
ing.” —Exchange. 

* * 

Visitor (in editorial rooms): ‘“‘What do 
you use that blue pencil for?” 

Editor: ‘‘Well, to make a long story 
short, it’s to—er—make a long story 
short.”’—Exchange. 

* * 

“T’ve just been having a tussle with the 
dentist.” 

‘Who beat?” 

“It ended in a draw.”—Exchange. 

* * 

Mother: ‘Tommy, what are you doing 
in the pantry?” 

Tommy: “Oh, just putting a few things 
away.’’—E xchange. 
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